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£100 FORD SALOON (£6 TAX) 


Despite the price, there is nothing “cheap” about the £100 Ford. 
Constructionally and externally, it is a thoroughly efficient, nicely finished 
and really completely equipped car. 

Compact in overall dimensions (for ease of traffic-negotiation and trouble- 
free parking), it is surprisingly roomy internally, comfortable and 
weatherproof, amply powered, beautifully sprung, and engine, gear-box, 


brakes and steering are all of the best. 





£100 FORD SALOON, as illustrated. Deferred payment transactions arranged by any 


Double-Entrance Saloon - - £112. 103, Authorised Ford Dealer anywhere in the United 
Sliding Roof and Hide Upholstery, £10 Extra,on “ingdom. Demonstrative road-trials gladly 
Either Model. given. Literature on Request. All Prices at Works. 
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D MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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EEK by week the conclusion that a European War 
over Spain has been definitely averted proves 
premature. It has been averted so far, and it is just to 
say that but for the existence of Germany the danger 
would have disappeared, for Russia has shown herself 
ready to accept any restrictions which Britain and 
France have proposed, and Signor Mussolini, with his 
Abyssinian responsibilities on his hands, would certainly 
not commit himself to a lone venture in Spain. But 
Germany, having (like Italy), by premature and com- 
pletely unjustified recognition of General Franco, staked 
her own prestige on the victory of the insurgents, is 
pursuing a policy which makes the effective localisation 
of the conflict all but impossible. The new and fierce 
attack launched on Madrid on Tuesday is sustained 
mainly by German troops, and the completely lawless 
“ reprisals ”” taken by German war-vessels for the deten- 
tion of part of the cargo of the German merchant ship 
‘Palos’ suggest that so far as Germany is concerned 
in her relations with the Madrid Government naked 
force is to be the only arbiter. The Madrid and Basque 
authorities are acting with singularly doubtful wisdom 
none the less in resolving to insist on the letter of their 
legal rights, for a nation fighting for its life is well 
advised to swallow some things tat it is entitled to 
Strain at, till it has made sure of its own survival. 
* * * ** 














But that does not affect the problem which German 
and Italian action in Spain is creating for the rest of the 
world. The announcement that the 6,500 Italian 
_ “volunteers” who landed in Spain on December 22nd 
: were followed by another 4,000 on New Year’s Day has 
- dispelled utterly whatever good impression news of the 
: “understanding ” concluded between Great Britain 
and Italy may have created. It is true that the question 
of volunteers is being dealt with on a multilateral basis 
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by the Non-Intervention Committee in London, and had 
no appropriate place in the bilateral agreement between 
Britain and Italy over Anglo-Italian relations generally, 
but if Signor Mussolini has any desire to see those relations 
put on a better basis he has gone the best way about 
securing its frustration. The position of this country 
and France is rapidly becoming intolerable, and the 
attempt to keep a non-intervention policy in being 
‘annot be maintained longer unless Germany and Italy 
are prepared to join in making the prohibition of external 
assistance to either side in Spain a reality. If that policy 
is abandoned the first result will be that the Spanish 
Government will have access to supplies of munitions, 
in the ordinary way of business, from Britain and France, 
and the dangers of that development, in view of the 
activities of German warships in Spanish waters, are 
palpable. Mr. Eden has done right in pressing again for 
answers from Berlin and Rome on the subject of volun- 
teers, but there is all too much reason to fear that when 
the answers do come they will be of a nature to make 
an immediate decision on prohibition intentionally 
impossible. The situation is charged with peril, and a 
false move might lead to appalling disaster. But a 
decisive step may have to be taken very soon now. 
* * * * 

Mr. Roosevelt and Congress 

The message addressed on Wednesday by Mr. 
Roosevelt to the most overwhelmingly favourable Congress 
that an American President has ever had behind him 
falls naturally into two parts. The reference to American 
neutrality—a measure banning the export of munitions 
to cither side in Spain was rushed through both Houscs 


a few hours later—is of chief interest for foreign 
readers, but by far the larger portion of the speech 


was devoted to internal affairs. With a Congress with 
which for the moment he can do what he likes, the 
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President takes up again the work of social reconstruction, 
both industrial and agricultural, so gravely curtailed 
last year by a series of Supreme Court decisions. The 
position is still obscure, and so are the passages in 
reference to it in Mr. Roosevelt’s speech. The obstacle 
of the Constitution and the obstacle of the Supreme 
Court remain. The President abandons the idea of amend- 
ing the Constitution—if he ever entertained it—and in 
regard to the Court remarks that it cannot be believed 
“that there will be prolonged failure to bring legislative 
and judicial action into closer harmony.” That thesis 
was developed but not elucidated, and the words appear 
to embody rather a hope than a probability, for the 
business of the Supreme Court is to interpret the Con- 
stitution, and unless Mr. Roosevelt contemplates packing 
the Court, which is inconceivable, there is no reason why 
its rulings in the immediate future should be different 
for what they have been in the immediate past. The 
process of harmonising the desires of Congress and the 
convictions of the Court will be watched with interest. 
x * * ** 

The Arabs and the Commission 

The Royal Commission on Palestine having announced 
that its members proposed to sail for home next Tuesday 
the Higher Arab Committee decided last Wednesday to 


abandon its boycott and give evidence before the 
Commission. It is a wise decision, taken apparently on 


the advice of the Kings of Iraq and Saudi Arabia and the 
Emir of Transjordania. A boycott does not hold up a 
Royal Commission’s work, or invalidate its conclusions, 
as the Milner Commission in 1920 demonstrated in face 
of the Egyptian boycott. But the Arabs would have been 
extremely foolish to let their case go by default. The 
ostensible cause of the boycott, the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of Palestine to stop all Jewish immigration, was 
something with which the Commission itself had nothing 
to do. Its members are in no way predisposed against 
the Arabs; some of them on the contrary have been 
made the object of pointed Jewish criticism. With or 
without evidence from the Arab side the Commissioners, 
in the two months they have spent in Palestine, have had 
full opportunity to form their own conclusions about the 
state the country, but a report based on evidence 
by two only out of the three parties concerned would be 
open to obvieus objection. By deciding in the end to 
act reasonably the Arabs have strengthened their claim 
to be treated as a responsible political entity. 
* ca * * 

The French Budget 

After being referred four times to the Senate, the 
French Budget was eventually passed at 1.80 a.m. on 
January 2nd, or 25} hours after the session had officially 
come to an end. The fears expressed for the fate of M. 
Blum’s Government were, in fact, much exaggerated. 
M. Blum did not require to put the motion of confidence, 
and he himself felt sufficiently safe to leave for a holiday 
on the Riviera before the Budget had been actually 
voted. The official deficit is estimated at 4,.589,000,000 
francs (about £44,000.000) : this excludes 25,000,000,000 
francs for armaments and other extraordinary expen- 
diture which is to be raised by borrowing. The total 


of 


or 


be 


may therefore put at 30,000,000.000 frances (about 
£270.000.000). M. Caillaux, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, who was credited with the 


intention of wrecking the Blum Government, put the 
real deficit at a much greater sum, apparently by refusing 
to allow for the increases in revenue which M. Blum 
may confidently expect. The deficit is in fact no 
greater than in 1936; M. Blum expressed the position 
honestly in his New Year broadcast by saying, ‘* We 
have doubtless drawn a bill on the future.” He will 
have difficulty in raising money by borrowing, but 
economic revival in France justifies some optimism, 


A Balkan Pact 

Last week the Jugoslavy Government informed ; 
Bulgarian Government that it accepted the propos) 
for a pact of friendship made by Bulgaria. Negotiatioy 
on this subject have continued for some time, but we, 
delayed by the suspicions of Bulgaria’s allies in i 
Balkan Entente, which is in effect a defensive alliang 
designed to resist any attempt by Bulgaria to chang! 
the territorial status quo. The conditions of the Pye 
are not yet known ; it seems doubtful whether it contaiy# 
as announced in some quarters, clauses of non-aggressic} be 
and mutual guarantee of the frontiers between the t 
countries. If it does, it may reduce Jugoslavia’s effica 
as a member of the Entente, as disinteresting her in othe 
frontiers ; it is easy to see that, in this case, it must forhe | 
allies be a question of whether to allow a weakenin/ 
of the formal unity of the Entente for the sake of securiy 
better relations with Bulgaria. By now, of the Entent: 
States, Jugoslavia and Turkey appear to have wo 
Bulgaria’s friendship ; it is difficult not to believe thy 
the restoration of normal conditions on the frontie” 
between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia which so far hy 
consisted of a line of trenches, barbed wire and militar!) 
defences, will conduce to peace in the Balkans. Th 
suspicions of Bulgaria’s allies and of France are naturally 
increased beeause it has been an aim of German policy 
to secure friendship between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. 

* es * * 

The Bad Neighbour 

Germany's caleulated national outburst over th 
tunes played (or not played) by Dutch bands at festivities 
connected with the wedding of the heiress to the Duteb 
throne to a German princeling, and the temporary refusal 
of passports to the bridesmaids, are an instructive indey# 
to current German mentality. Whether the purpose” 
was deliberately to pick a quarrel with Holland in the 
West, as with Czechoslovakia in the East, or whethe 
this petulant sensitiveness is simply a_ pathological? 
state is not easy to decide. At any rate the phlegmatir 
Dutch, who have sent a spirited and sensible reply tof 
the Wilhelmstrasse. are the right people to handle an)” 
absurd situation of this sort. Simultaneously it i 
announced that from January Ist no non-Aryan (in the’ 
official sense of the term) may be a member of any? 
German golf club; that the editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
who has striven to keep some spark of Liberalism alive 
in his once Liberal paper, has resigned, and been replaced e 
by the truest and bluest of true-blue Nazis; and that |~ 
German artists are being called on to abandon their 
deplorable practice of depicting German families with? 
only two children, and adjured in future to see—and> 
paint—double. Such is Nazi Germany today. 

* * * * 

Anti-Communist Japan 

The report that the Japanese Government is actively 
pushing forward its plans for organising an anti-Commu- 
nist Front on the lines suggested in the German-Japanese [ 
agreement suggests cither that the Government. is/ 
singularly lacking in politieal sagacity or that it is being | 
successfully used as a stalking-horse by Germany. Ii 
it is true that other nations are to be invited by Japan 7 
to adhere to the German-Japanese Pact, a series of | 
rebuffs appears to be in store. The Pact has had a} 
mixed reception in Japan itself, and for good reasons, 
for its immediate effect has been to alienate feeling in 
Great Britain and the United States, which have no _ 
love for Communism but view an exclusive understanding © 8 
between Germany and Japan with misgiving, in China 7 
and, obviously, in Soviet Russia. All these are States 
with which Japan requires in her own interests to keep 
on good terms, and it might have been supposed that 
having once committed herself to the Anti-Communist © 
Pact she would see the wisdom of letting it drop discreetly 
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into the background. The grounds on which an opposite 
course is being taken are not easy to divine, unless the 
army is driving, but the Foreign Minister, M. Arita, 
has ‘apparently pinned himself to the Pact policy. The 
direction he may attempt to give to it will be watched 
with some interest. 
* * x # 
The American Motor Strike 
The dispute between the United Automobile Workers 
and the General Motors Corporation, employing 275,000 
men and producing half of America’s output of cars, 
threatens to involve the U.S.A. in industrial unrest on 
the widest scale. It threatens also to dislocate two key 
industries, steel and automobile production, which are 
essential to the progress of America’s economic revival. 
This is pethaps the strikers’ strongest card; but they 
also have the support of Mr. John L. Lewis’ Committee 
of Industrial Organisation, representing ten powerful 
unions and 1,000,000 men, and also it seems of the 
less radical but numerically more powerful American 
Federation of Labour. If the dispute continues, 1,000,000 
men are expected to be involved; America can ill 
afford this, for in spite of returning prosperity 8,000,000 
men are still unemployed, and the shipping strike on the 
west coast is still unsettled. The issue of the strike, 
moreover, will be of the utmost significance for America’s 
industrial future ; for it is the workers’ most determined 
effort as yet to establish the recognition by employers of 
national unions including all employees in one industry — 
represented in this case by the United Automobile Workers 
and Mr. John L. Lewis. In General Motors they have 
challenged a fierce opponent of this principle, willing to 
fight it with all the ruthlessness associated with Labour 
disputes in the United States. 
* * * + 
Railwaymen’s Wages 
The Railway Staff National Tribunal this week rejected 
entirely the claim of the Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen for a 36-hour week, 
wage-increases and other concessions. The locomotive 
men have already shared in the benefits conferred by the 
award of the Tribunal five months ago on a claim by the 
other two unions. The cost of these concessions was 
about £1,000,000 annually: the cost of the A.S.L.E.F.’s 
claim would be £10,000,000 if applied to locomotive men 
alone and £50,000,000 if applied to all grades. This. in 
addition to present wages, is more than the total earnings 
of the railways, and would leave not a penny of 
interest or dividend for any class of investor. As the 
Tribunal believes that the A.S.L.E.F.’s claims could not 
be conceded to locomotive men alone, they are clearly 
exorbitant ; on the other hand. the Tribunal encourages 
the belief that a new claim by all three unions to a res- 
toration of standard rates (the wage rates obtaining six 
years ago) has every chance of succeeding. The nego- 
tiations can begin as soon as the completed accounts for 
1936 are available. The improvement in receipts anti- 
cipated in the Tribunal’s last award has been exceeded, 
and it is the Tribunal’s view that railway emplovees 
should share in improved revenues without having to wait 
for large increases in railway profits. 
* * * * 
Filling Up the Army 
The proposals on recruiting which the Secretary for 
War is said to be about to put before the Cabinet are 
conceived on sensible lines, and there ought to be no 
hesitation or delay about adopting them. The question 
whether the private soldier is adequately paid has recently 
been argued in The Spectator. However that may be, 
no one will claim that he is overpaid. and better pay will 
attract more men. But more than that is needed, and 
more than that is proposed. Every man ought to be 





guaranteed a job on his return to civil life, and given 
some training to fit him for it while he is still in the Army. 
There is no difficulty about that, for the Government 
is the largest employer of labour in the country, and 
places can well be assured in the post office or some other 
service for the relatively small number of men leaving 
the army year by year. For that matter the railways 
or other great industrial concerns would almost certainly 
co-operate in any scheme for the employment of ex-army 
men. The labour-market should be as free and open as 
possible to all-comers on their merits, but there are cases 
where a preference may properly be granted, and this is 
one of them,—though, fortified by the vocational training 
which it is proposed that the Army shall supply, the 
ex-soldier ought in fact to need little preference. 
a * * * 

Machinery on the Farm 

It is significant that the Conference on Mechanised 
Farming, which has been meeting at Oxford this week, 
counted 330 members, as against an attendance of 200 
at the similar conference a vear ago. This is an encourag- 
ing sign, for it is very much better for English farming to 
be saved by enterprise than by subsidies, open or con- 
cealed. The adoption of machinery on English farms on 
any extensive scale is a comparatively new departure, 
and the problem of making the machine profitable to the 
small farmer, much less to the smallholder, still remains 
to be solved. It was pointed out, for example, at the 
Oxford Conference that tractors, while fairly largely 
used, are usually run at less than full capacity, and 
therefore uneconomically. The new grass-drying methods, 
again, have meant something like a revolution in their 
own sphere, but the capital cost of the machinery is 
considerable, and only a limited number of farms are 
on a scale to make its installation profitable. This 
country has yet to learn the lesson of co-operation in 
farming, and in no field is co-operation more necessary 
than in the acquisition and employment of machinery. 
The Oxford Conference, the second of its kind, opens up 
hopeful possibilities. The subject is one to which the 
Minister for Agriculture should give his personal 
attention. 

x x * * 

The Death of Unamuno 

The death of the venerable and stormy Rector of 
Salamanca, Don Miguel de Unamuno, removes from 
Spanish letters its most distinguished and least calculable 
figure. He and the younger Ortega y Gasset were the 
only two thinkers in the considerable intellectual renais- 
sance which started at the opening of the century in 
Spain to attain a European reputation. Unamuno’s 
Tragic Sense of Life and Life of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza were widely read outside Spain. With a manner 
that suggested the Welsh revivalist rather than the 
precocious Greek scholar who had taken his chair at 
Salamanca before he was thirty, Unamuno poured his 
immense energy into every kind of literary activity ; 
but he will be remembered in Europe chiefly as the 
intellectual playboy of his time, the man who first 
violently attacked King Alfonso and who was finally 
—and misguidedly—sent into exile by that king. As a 
writer Unamuno was too diffuse to fulfil his original 
promise, and it was as a talker among the young that 
he had the greatest influence. Politically he was a 
liability to any party he supported, and his final stand 
for General Franco —followed, it is credibly said, by 
quarrels with the General's motley company—was a 
pathetic but characteristic last gesture. Or rather a 
penultimate gesture. For the growing domination of 
Germany in the insurgent camp was too much for the 
vigorous old Nationalist, and he declaimed emphatically 
against it. 
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HOSE familiar with Lord Morley’s well-known 
essay on Compromise will recall the argument 
justifying adhesion to an ideal not immediately 
realisable, provided the attempt to realise it is 


G 

BRITAIN, ITALY AND SPAIN s 
9 ; ag 

have not changed and will not change. But Grea” i 

Britain and Italy have still to live in the same world.” 

they have in particular to send their ships through! i 

the same great waterway, and it is obviously desirable? Ka 

that a modus vivendi should be reached which will r 


genuine and sustained. Such adhesion is, in fact, 
more than justified. It is essential. Circumstances 
cannot be ignored. They may make immediate 
realisation impossible. But to abandon the ideal for 
that reason and fall back permanently on aims less 
worthy is a fatal default ; the goal must be set, and 
kept, before men’s eyes, however distant its attain- 
ment may seem to be. It is in that sense that the 
manifesto just issued by leading representatives of all 
parties, and non-party men like the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Cecil, in support of the League of 
Nations must be read and welcomed. That ‘‘ war can 
be averted and a stable peace permanently maintained 
if the nations which are members of the League 
will now make plain their determination to fulfil 
their obligations under the Covenant” will hardly 
be contested, though the strength of the nations 
that are not members of the League is formidable, 
‘cannot be averted if some country is deter- 
mined to make But the goal will 
not be attained, as has been disastrously demons- 
trated in the last year, if only some of the members 
of the League are ready to fulfil their obligations, 
and not all of those wholeheartedly. Ground has 
been lost; a longer road has to be travelled than 


and war 


war at any cost. 


was realised eighteen months ago; but the principle 
of the League of Nations remains the only basis of 
in which faith can be reposed, 
and it is encouraging that a group of party leaders 
in France should have issued a declaration in identical 
terms with that published in this country. 
Meanwhile situations have to be faced which 
call for other methods. Germany cannot be ap- 
proached effectively through a League of which she 
is not a member, nor Italy through a League whose 
meetings she declines to attend. The aim in either 
case is the same. It may still be hoped that eventu- 
ally Locarno conversations will take place, which will 
hasten Germany’s return to Geneva as the original 
Locarno conversations did her first advent. there. 
It may be hoped equally that the understanding 
just announced between Great Britain and Italy 
may result in resumed Italian co-operation in inter- 
national activities at Geneva and elsewhere. In the 
mean time the understanding is of some service in 
easing the rather dangerous tension that has marked 
Anglo-Italian relations for some months. The ten- 
making. It arose solely from 
the British Government to honour 
the League Covenant when 
Italy decided to violate hers. From that and that 
alone sprang anti-Italian feeling in this country, 
and anti-British feeling in Italy—the former fully 
justified, the latter an inevitable outcome of the 
course on which Italy embarked. The new under- 
standing means no condonation of anything Italy 
has that 


international policy 


sion was not of our 
the 
its obligations 


decision of 
under 


done in Abyssinia. Opinions regaréing 


remove friction from their contacts. 
The agreement may or may not achieve that. It 
does not profess to be what it is not. The word friend.” 
ship is not used, though the desire for the establish.) 
ment of better relations is, rightly, recorded. Nothing) 
in the understanding represents any change of@ 
modification of policy on the’ British side. On the 
Italian it includes a declaration, which in the circun- 
stances is necessary and welcome, that so far as, 












Italy is concerned the gencral maintenance of the fe . 
territorial status quo in the Mediterranean area} 7 
means in particular that “ the integrity of the present} 7 
territories of Spain shall in all circumstances remain’ “ 
intact and unmodified.” The present territories) = 
of Spain, it is hardly necessary to observe, include} " 
the Balearic Islands. . 

That assurance by Signor Mussolini is satisfactory, - 
if it can be accepted at its face value. It suggests ” 
that without any change of attitude regarding the _ 
past, certainly on the part of Great Britain, the’ 6 
two countries are prepared to, work practically a 
together for the preservation of peace, and avoid . 
both the appearance and the reality (so far as it 7 
existed) of opposition to one another in_ the . 
Mediterranean area. For Italy, with a quarter of P 


a million men locked up overseas where they could 7 
without difficulty be cut off by a hostile naval Power, s 
the necessity for that is manifest. But it cannot 
be said that events that have followed immediately 7 
on the announcement of the understanding inspire 7 
confidence. The declaration included no | 
pledge that Italy would fall in at once with the 









common 





British desires about the ban on volunteers for 
Spain, but at least it might have been assumed that 7) 
the Italians would refrain from immediately flouting | s P 
Britain’s well-known aims by such a move as the® P 
landing of 4,000 more Italians at Cadiz. _* 
Judgement on this must to some extent be sus-§ : 
\ 


The full facts about the 4,000 are not yet 


pended. : 
They may conceivably have come from the ! 


known. 


Balearic Islands, and ‘therefore represent no new h 
accession of strength to the forces opposing § the : 
Spanish Government. What is certain, at least, i 

a 


that under Signor Mussolini’s dictatorship if Italians © 
do land in Spain it is for one reason alone-—that 8 
Signor Mussolini has sent them. Explanations 
regarding the 4,000 will have a_ decisive effect 
in determining what value is to be set on the . 
new understanding. It would never have been con- 
cluded on the British side if its effect were to make 
Fascist intervention in Spain more decisive. Italy is 
obviously anxious to consolidate her relations with 
Great Britain without relaxing her relations with 
Germany, and in view of the policy Germany is pur- 
suing in Spain the double operation may be beyond her 
Regarding the Spanish of the . 


powers. seizure 
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German ship ‘ Palos,’ and the series of “ reprisals ” 
‘arried out by German warships, the full facts are, 
again, not known. Precisely where the * Palos’ 
was, and whether or not she carried what was 
obviously material of war, remains to be established 
by an impartial authority. The technicalities of the 
question are complicated by the fact that Germany, 
having recognised General Franco, regards the Madrid 
Government as devoid of legal existence, but the 
reprisals represent in effect simply the undisguised 
exercise of superior force without regard to questions 


of legal justification. If Germany’s attitude is 
supported by Italy, and Italy identifies herself with 
the preposterous claim that the Anglo-Italian under- 
standing means that any alteration in the form 
of government in any part of Spain would be a change 
in the status quo, which the two countries have 
agreed to maintain, then the agreement must be con- 
sidered as torn up already. The understanding, if it 
could be taken at its face value, would mark a definite 
step back towards stability. It is for Italy to show 
whether it can or not. 


EDUCATION TODAY 


HIS week the twenty-fifth annual Conference 
of Kducational Associations has been held at 
University College, London ; and 
schoolmistresses, in a flood of oratory, have given 
us the benefit of their experience in many years of 
teaching. Sometimes that experience has surprising 
results; it is surprising, for instance, to be told 
that there are secondary schools in which conditions 
are worse than those of convict prisons. Many, 
no doubt, have felt school to be prison, and there 
is little beauty in the buildings of our secondary 
but such statements argue a_ strange 
ignorance of prisons. There is, indeed, in the speeches 
of educationists very often a note of unworldliness, 
of ignorance of what the world is like outside the 
school; and sometimes this ignorance of the world 
seems to give way to a positive hatred of it. 


schoolmasters 


schools ; 


Thus, at this, as at many conferences, the problem 
of leisure has been discussed, and, as usual, discussion 
took the form of asking how it was possible to keep 
boys and girls out of the cinema. The cinema, with 
football matches, and even, it seems, newspapers, are 
favourite objects of attack for schoolmasters, who 
call them contemptuously the results of mass pro- 
duction. It seems to be agreed that the best protection 
against such corrupt influences is the development of 
“ hobbies,” nature-study, woodwork, bookbinding, 
photography ; it is hoped that an interest in these 
pursuits will keep children out of danger. The hope 
is futile; children Jikg adults will not keep out of 
the cinema for the sake of bookbinding. It would be 
wise to recognise this ; to accept the fact that mass 
production is the rule of the world in which children 
have to live; to realise that it is not necessarily ¢ 
contemptible thing and has indeed brought inestimable 
benefits to the world. It has indeed brought vices 
also; and the problem of education is to fit boys and 
girls for a machine age by teaching them to distinguish 
between what is good and bad in its products, and 
that cannot be done by rejecting contemptuously 
some of its most distinctive achievements. 

For with instinctive common children, 
like adults, know the sort of world they have to 
live in, and accept it for better or worse ; they know 
that bookbinding is no escape from it. But, leaving 
school, they find that they have little preparation 
for it. They go, most of them, once or twice a week 
to the cinema but no one has tried to teach them 
what is good or bad in it. They become, most of 


’ 


sense, 


them, in a highly developed and 
complicated industrial system, but no one has told 
them how it works. They all of them have bodies 
which only with increasing difficulty can be kept 


healthy, but no one has taught them the simple 


wage-earners 


facts of biology. So far as many schools are con- 
cerned, they would not even know how they are 
born, live and die. They have to Jearn for them- 
selves about the most important facts of their lives, 
the frivolous the With 
other they discuss whether Edward G. Robinson 
or James Cagney makes the best gangster, and 
this is a form of criticism more living than their 
lessons in “ literature.” 
rarely, the choice between different kinds of jobs : 
in the wrong way and from the wrong sources they 
learn the facts of biology. But these subjects are, 
for the most part, considered too high or too low 
for edueational system, though fortunately 
some schools are attempting to teach them, and 
Professor Stopford, at Manchester on Tuesday, made a 
wise appeal for the teaching of biology in all schools. 

Such criticisms as these have made many people 
doubt altogether the value of popular education, 
indeed to attribute to it the troubles of the world 
today. It isa false conclusion ; for it is not education 
but the lack of a proper education which is to blame. 
And if we suspect that we have failed with our own 
children, it is alarming to realise that we also have 
the children of native peoples to care for. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in an admirable address to the conference on Tuesday, 
described the problems of colonial education. ** The 
first object in instruction should be to give native 
peoples some of the knowledge gained by experience. 
This knowledge must include the experience of man- 
kind in cthies and the history of human events and 
progress as well as knowledge of the physical sciences.” 
The difficulties of such a task are obvious. It is to 
be feared, for instance, that in the last year the native 
has had a practical demonstration of European ethics 
more efficacious than any teaching; and even if such 
crimes were avoided, it would be difficult to give a 
modern education without destroying native tradition 
and culture. Yet at least Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s pro- 
gramme, if carried out, would give some proper sub- 
stitute for the his programme 
indeed would serve as a basis for education in this 


as well as serious. each 


They discuss also, more 


our 


inevitable loss ; 


country as well as the colonies. 
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These are not the problems, however, which interest 
schoolmasters; at the moment they are chiefly 
disturbed by the deficiencies of the examination 
system and by the excessive burden of homework it 
involves. These are indeed professional problems ; 
they are, however, closely related to those we have 
discussed. Under present conditions there must be 
examinations, and they will always be fallible; but 
they are more fallible than is necessary because 
they are based on a faulty curriculum, confined to 
subjects in which many boys’ natural abilities have 
no scope. Equally, homework and preparation, which 


== 


must always contain some clement of drudgery 
contain more drudgery than is necessary becany 
the subjects to be studied are so sharply divided froy 
those in which the boy or girl naturally takes pleasuy 
and interest. For knowledge is a pleasure, perhap) 
the greatest and certainly the most enduring ¢ 
pleasures. That it should become one in childhoojl 
is the greatest service a system of education cal 
give; it cannot give this service unless, from thi 
beginning, it preserves the closest contact with! 
the life children have to lead both during ani” 
after school. ia 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE announcement that Herr Paul Scheffer has 
resigned the editorship of the Berliner Tageblatt, 

and will take up the post of American correspondent of 
the Tageblatt, is obviously significant, and all the more 
significant for the accompanying announcement that the 
new editor is to be Herr Erich Schwarzer, whose accept- 
ance of the full Nazi creed is wholehearted. The 
Berliner Tageblatt, under its distinguished editor, Dr. 
Theodor Wolff (who now lives in France) had _ great 
Liberal traditions. Herr Scheffer, who sueeeeded Dr. 
Wolff, made gallant endeavours in the face of almost 
insuperable difficulties to confer some individuality 
still on his paper, and it was in fact raised well above 


the level of monotonous mediocrity or worse to which 
practically the whole of the German Press has sunk. 
Now Dr. Goebbels has obviously extended his grasp 


to the Tageblatt, and Germany will possess one fewer 
paper with some semblance of a mind of its own. One 
still survives, but one only. Herr Scheffer himself, like 
most of the people Germany gets rid of, is one of the 
ablest and best-informed men in his profession. I could 
write a great deal about him, but no German cares to be 
much written about in these days. 


* * * * 


I am not disposed to wunder-estimate pageantry— 
within limits. I agree with what Mr. Woodward said 
in his ‘ Marginal Comments” last week about the 
Proclamation of King George VI at Temple Bar. But 
when we decide to close the greatest shrine in the Empire 
for seven and a half months before and after the Corona- 
tion where on earth has our sense of proportion gone ? 
No one is likely to suggest that the Abbey as it 
stands, or as it stood a week ago, is in any single 


respect an unfit stage for the crowning of a king. 
It is true that it cannot in its normal state hold 
as many people as will be accommodated when 


the temporary stands are erected. But why should it ? 
The Coronation is a great ceremony, at which a certain 
number of foreign guests and high personages from this 
country and the Dominions must naturally and neces- 
sarily be present. But the number whose attendance is 
essential is limited, and the Abbey with very little 
alteration would them. Of the others, 
who are there for their own satisfaction, it may reasonably 
be asked whether they are the people most worthy to be 
there, and whether the value of the Coronation to the 


accommodate 


Commonwealth and the world would be in any way 
diminished if they were absent. 
x X * * 


Apropos of Coronation pomp and festivities, how does 
it all look, I wonder, from South Wales ? So many tl ings 
look so different from somewhere else. Our increasing 
prosperity, for example, and our just satisfaction in it, 


arouse quite other emotions in the readers of American 





But to revert to South Wales and like area F 
I should like to know what effect, if any, the illustrate 
papers, with their pictures of the wealthy at dinne! 
the wealthy, jewel-bedecked, thronging theatre foyer 


Dets. 





























and engaging in other forms of luxurious indulgence)? 
have in what used to be called the depressed, but are nov” 
more deferentially known as the special, areas. The 
unemployed, it is true, do not buy the more sumptuous 
weekly illustrateds. But they see them at Free Libraria” 
and elsewhere. And even men on the dole can afford 
the Mirror or Sketch. : 

* * * * 


Almost every day some new evidence comes to hani 
of the concealment of truth and the dissemination o 
false ideas through Press control in the totalitariar! 
countries. One of the worst features is selective quota] 
tion from foreign papers to misrepresent publie opinion! 
in other countries. I see, for instance, that “ Italian 
opinion is gratified to note that the Red danger is at last 
being appreciated by the British Government. Yesterday’ 
Morning Post leading article is widely quoted, especially’ 
that part referring to the hand of Moscow.” Now ther) 
was obviously nothing in the smallest degree improper 
in the Morning Post's leading article. That paper is a 
fully entitled to its opinions as The Spectator or any 
other journal is. But everyone in this country knows 
that four times out of five they are opinions opposed to 
Mr. Baldwin’s and Mr. Eden’s. In Rome the Pog, 
when its views are welcome, is quoted as showing what 
the British Government thinks. Which is one of they 
reasons why true understanding with totalitarian States” 
can never be possible. For understanding rests on a com: 
prehension of things as they are, and things as they ar 
the public of totalitarian States is never allowed to see 


* * * * 


Thanks are due to correspondents who have explaine( 
satisfactorily the American terms, ‘“‘ Midway” and 
* Limey.” ‘‘ Midway,” as I rather suspected, is they 
University of Chicago, and for fairly obvious reasons.) 
* Limey ” is more interesting. In old sailing-ship days 
the Board of Trade required the crews of British vessel 
to be served with a ration of lime-juice when ten days 
out of port as a preventive against scurvy. Hence “ lime: 
juicer,” or “ limey,”=(1) a British ship, (2) a British 
sailor, (3) any Britisher. 

* * * * 

Sir Arthur Salter, I observe, has received from the™ 
Chinese Government the Order of Brilliant Jade with® 
Blue Cravat. Dark Blue, presumably. As to the® 
Brilliant Jade, it gives Oxford electors a unique oppor 
tunity of brightening up the House of Commons. 
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THE GERMAN “CONFESSIONAL” CHURCH 


By E. R. MICKLEM 


“WT is good,” remarked John Selden, “to have 

I translations, because they serve as a comment.” 
Unfortunately, for those unacquainted with the original, 
they may easily serve as a comment which was never in 
the translator's mind, For this reason a quite innocent 
rendering of a single word—if it be a key word—may 
have disastrous consequences ; for words (as Mr. Aldous 
Huxley has recently reminded readers of The Spectator) 
have astonishing power. An illustration of this danger is 
the English rendering “ Confessional Church” for the 
German descriptive title Bekenntnis Kirche. 

To the ordinary Englishman, accustomed to the 
existence of many Christian denominations, the name 
“ Confessional Church” sounds like a sect deliberately 
separated from the national Church, and it suggests, 
moreover, a narrow piety. And there are plenty of 
interested persons to confirm these impressions of his. 
Thus he is easily blinded to the significance of one of 
the most important elements in the life of Germany 
today, and alienated from a movement which vitally 
concerns him, if he be a professing Christian. For the 
* Confessional Church” is not a coterie of reactionary 
pietists fanatically refusing to have anything to do with 
a profane State, but it is, by and large, the Protestant 
Church of Germany proclaiming without compromise 
the “ crown rights ” of the Lord Jesus Christ over against 
the unabashed paganism which has become the official 
religion of the land. It is the “ Confessional”? Church 
because it will with its last breath assert the Christian 
Bekenntnis or Confession of Faith—that fundamental 
Gospel message which is the common possession of the 
Catholic Church, that message for which, e.g., the Church 
of England or any of the great Dissenting bodies in this 
country would die. 

But, it may be objected, is there not an organised 
State Church with Reichsbischof Miiller in the back- 
ground and Herr Kerrl, Minister for Church Affairs, 
attempting to reconcile the various parties with his 
Church Committees (Avrchenausschiisse) ? Why should 
the ‘“ Confessional Church” stand aloof from this, 
and why should it deserve the support of all Protestant 
churches in so doing ? 

The answers to these questions are not difficult. There 
is virtually a State Church, in the ominous sense (be 
it noted) of a State-controlled Church. The Minister 
for Church Affairs is empowered, not by the Church 
but by the secular State. to publish what ordinances 
he will for the re-establishment of ecclesiastical order. 
In the hands of his Ministry are all the finances of the 
Church, which means, inter alia, that clergymen’s 
salaries can be arbitrarily stopped at any moment. 
He has set up Church Committees. but they can effect 
nothing in opposition to the orders of his Ministry. 
Moreover, these Committees include so-called * German 
Christians,” whose ‘ Christianity’ may perhaps be 
judged by the fact that the leading Pastor of this body 
in Berlin publicly urged that the study of Herr Streicher’s 
notorious Stiirmer should be promoted. The Church 
Committees stand for the spiritual leadership of the 
Church. Many good men, such as Dr. Zollner (who is, 
in tact, chairman of the Reichs Committee) and Bishop 
Marahrens, support them in the hope of making that 
leadership definitely Christian. But, since the members 
of the Committees are State-appointed, and since the 
Committees are completely subordinate to Herr Kerrl’s 
Ministry, that hope seems a little pathetic. 

Indeed, the most recent events show that the Christians 
on these Committees are being driven inevitably imto 
Opposition, and it will not be surprising if presently they 


range themselves openly on the side of the Confessional 
Church. They make the mistake, however. which the 
Roman Church in Germany has also made, of attempting 
to render their criticisms acceptable by prefacing them 
with the assurance that they are second to none in their 
hatred of Bolshevism and in their determination to 
follow the Fiihrer in the German people’s fight for life 
against it. The leaders of the Confessional Church have 
been more dignified. and have, in this matter, shown 
greater acumen, realising. no doubt. that the authorities 
find the emotion-rousine word ‘“ Bolshevism” far too 
useful for them to be seriously frightened of the thing 
itself. They know that the greatest obstacle to a com- 
pletely totalitarian State is the Church. The two cannot 
by any possibility be reconciled. The Church must be 
suppressed. The Ministry for Church Affairs, which 
enjoys the close co-operation of the secret police in 
the carrying out of its behests, is an instrument in the 
hands of the totalitarian State for dealing with the 
Protestant part of it. The Roman Church is, of course. 
equally engaged in the conflict, and on such a vital matter 
as the teaching of religion in the schools Catholic and 
Protestant are fighting side by side. 

The history of the Church struggle on the Protestant 
side is the history of the attempts of the State (alias 
the Nazi Party) to gain absolute control of the Church. 
An examination of the method and working of Herr 
Kerrl’s * concilation ” policy confirms this even of the 
latest phase. The State which is thus attempting to 
secure the subservience of the Church is not even neutral 
towards Christianity; it is avowedly anti-Christian. 
With the tremendous forces at its command it is im- 
pressing upon the plastic minds of the children of the 
land an ethie and a “ religion ” which no ingenuity could 
reconcile with the ethical and religious demands of 
Christianity. No one acquainted, e.g.. with the work of 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg and of Herr Baldur von Schirach. 
Leader of the German Youth Movement, or with the 
Nordic nonsense which issues from the Party Office for 
Education in Philosophy of Life or from the pen of Herr 
Felix Fischer-Dodeleben. can be in any doubt about that. 
Quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. These words, 
taken from a declaration issued on behalf of the teachers 
of Nuremberg in January. 1936, may serve as a sample : 
* The fate of the Nordic man is determined by belief in 
his own strength. his courage. his power . . . He knows 
no division between a power that is creator and a creature 
that is created . . . Equally foreign to him is the idea 
of salvation. It is foreign to his ideas that one should 
come who would act as a mediator between God and him. 
It is foreign to the Nordic man to look for salvation from 
above. through faith. Belief in himself is Germanic. 
The word ‘ grace* is unknown to him.” 

In face of the attempt of the Nazi State to gain control 
of the Protestant Church. the * Confessional ” men sav 
that the Church is under law to Christ its Head alone, and. 
come what may, it will publicly * confess ~ the Faith of 
Him in whom all races of the earth are one. Through 
prohibitions, contiscations. and intimidations, every effort 
of a highly organised State is made to paralyse their 
activity ; but, sorely crippled though they are in their 
witness. no intimidation will silence them from asserting. 
in all loyal patriotism, those claims of God which take 
precedence over every human authority. Well is it it 
the Protestant Communion in Germany is, with the 
Roman, confessional.” But if the Church is showing 
a steadfast courage in its witness, the obstacles put in 
the way of any wide corporate life or corporate activity 


are well nigh insuperable. The secret police exercise 
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an unlimited right to confiscate papers, letters, leaflets, the present moment there lie in prison in Berlin a pasto T 
typewriters and duplicating machines. Fewer and fewer and a curate waiting to be tried for High Treason. The fact 
church newspapers and parish magazines are allowed to charge against the curate is that he handed this July[ Firs 
survive. Communication is almost impossible. Every Memorandum to a representative of the foreign Press, the 
kind of difficulty is placed in the way of raising money. Iniquity fears perhaps one thing only: the light, cies 

It is well known that in July last the Confessional In these days of a new paganism no Christian, whateve den 
Church sent a strong, courteous appeal to Herr Hitler. his colour, can afford to allow a national Church which Cou 
No reply has been received. There is, indeed, no is witnessing a good confession to be suffocated in ay beg! 
certainty that Herr Hitler has ever read it. But at obscurity devised by its enemies. je 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM: IV. THE UNPEOPLED * 
. i 

DOMINIONS I 

By Dr. G. F. McCLEARY ate 

su 


ee HAT I like about France,” said Heine, “ is that 
everything arrives there a hundred years earlier 
than elsewhere.” There is an example in the declining 
fertility of Western civilisation. The birth-rate began 
to go down at the beginning of the last century in France, 
about 1880 in England, later in other European countries, 
in some of which, as in our own, the population will 
soon begin to diminish. And a good thing, too, it may 
be said. Europe has more people than it can comfortably 
hold. Mr. Maynard Keynes wrote to this effect in The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, published in 1919. 
From the point of view of the British Commonwealth, 
however, the population problem presents a different 
aspect. This country is the centre of a great federation 
of free peoples, whose unity, made manifest in recent 
events, is the most stabilising influence in the unstable 
world of today; and it fulfils an important function in 
the peopling of the Dominions—vast areas rich in 
resources, poor in population. In the ten years 1904- 
1913 the annual number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom to other parts of the Empire was 148,000; in 
the ten years 1919-1928 it was 132,000. During the 
depression years the outward flow diminished greatly ; 
the immigrants exceeded the emigrants. But with 
recovery the position is changing ; the tide of emigration 
has begun to flow again. 
Can the flow continue? The birth-rate in England 
and Wales last year had fallen to 14.7 per 1,000; anda 


distinguished statistician, Dr. Enid Charles, has cal- 
culated, disregarding migration, that if fertility and 


mortality rates continue to fall as indicated by recent 
experience, the population of England and Wales, which, 
as enumerated at the Census of 1931, was 39,952,377, 
will reach a maximum of 40,655,000 in 1940, and will 
decline to 20,440,000 by 1995, and to 4,426,000 by 2035. 
{migration would, of course, hasten the decline. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had grounds for the appre- 
hension he expressed in his Budget speech last year “* that 
the time may not be far distant when the countries of 
the British Empire will be crying out for more citizens 
of the right breed, and when we shall not be able to 
supply the demand.” 

But what about the Dominions themselves as sources 
of population ? Surely in young countries with enormous 
tracts of unpeopled, fertile land, countries that have for 
years received streams of young and vigorous emigrants, 
fertility must be high? It is not so. As long ago as 
1903 the decline in the birth-rate of New South Wales 
was viewed so seriously that a Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider it. The Commission found that 
the decline was due, not to any loss of fecundity—repro- 
ductive capacity—but to the voluntary limitation of 
births, and they concluded that : 

“‘In whatever way the waning birth-rate of New South Wales is 
viewed ... it is seen as a grave disorder, sapping the vitals of a 
new people, dispelling their hopes, blighting their prospects, and 
threatening their continuance.” 

When those words were written the birth-rate in New 


South Wales had fallen to 27 per 1,000; in 1934, it was / 
16.5 per 1,000. In the same year, in Australia as a whole 
it was 16.4, and in New Zealand, excluding Maoris, 16,5 
per 1,090. 

In Canada, the birth-rate, though it has steadily fallen, ~ 
is still relatively high—20.5 per 1,000 in 1934. But the 
population of Canada, unlike that of Australia and New / 
Zealand, is not almost entirely of British origin. The 
French Canadians form a large proportion of the popula- | 
tion; though not replenished by immigration they are | 
increasing more rapidly than the British element. In 
the province of Quebec, where they predominate, the 
birth-rate in 19384 was 25.3 per 1,000; in British Colum. | 
bia, where the population is almost entirely of British | 
stock, the rate was 13.5. In South Africa, where the | 
birth-rate in all the provinces has steadily gone down, | 
the Dutch element is still far more prolific than the 
British, and far more numerous. In 1934 the birth-rate | 

















of the Union’s white population was 23.5 per 1,000, 7 th 
having fallen from 32.5 in 1910, the first year of the | ex 
Union. But in Natal, where the white population is 7 (o 
mainly of British origin, the birth-rate—for the white 7 jn 
population only—was, in the same year, 17.8. of 
But, it may be said, this is putting a one-sided view | a 
of the situation. It is true that the birth-rate has gone Ww 
down; but the death-rate has also gone down; the ~~ * 
important thing to consider is the excess of births over ra 
deaths, the “‘ natural increase.” This argument would — A 
be valid if we could assume that the death-rate could be — ¢] 
reduced to zero, Birth ean be prevented ; deatheanonly — yw 
be postponed. Sooner or later we shall all arrive “ where 
he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form.” Dr. Johnson — _ ¢] 
studiously turned his mind from the prospect ; many do. |g 
But there are times when it must be faced, in particular, t] 
when discussing population problems. The fact is that ~  {, 
natural increase has gone down, and if present tendencies |g; 
continue the vital statistics of this country will before — — g 
long begin to show an annual excess of deaths over births. ~  — }; 
The death-rate in England and Wales—11.7 in 1935 n 
—has reached its present level largely because the t 
population contains a high proportion of persons at ( 


ages when mortality is low. As those persons reach the 
ages when mortality is high, their places will not fully 1] 
be taken by younger persons, for the decline in the birth- ~ 

} 





rate has diminished the supply of younger persons. 
The death-rate, therefore, tends to rise. If the rate of 
11.7 deaths per 1,000 population were a true measure ~ — « 
of our mortality in 1935, it would imply a mean expecta- | ( 
tion of life at birth of 85.5 years, and though we have j 
done much to prevent ill-health and premature death ~ { 
we are far from having achieved that triumph of preven- 
ft 

| 





tion. It is true that we can confidently look forward to 
doing much more than we have done to improve the 


health of the people. But unless there is a considerable 


rise in our fertility nothing we can do about mortality can 
prevent our descent, slowly at first, then with increasing . 


speed, towards extinction. ‘ 
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The population -problem presents two outstanding 
facts of basic importance to the British Commonwealth. 
First, the birth-rate in the Mother Country, and in each of 
the Dominions, has steadily fallen, and, if present tenden- 
cies continue, will fall further; so that, if present ten- 
dencies do continue, the population, first in the Mother 
Country and then in the Dominions, will, sooner or later, 
begin to diminish. Second, in the Dominions there are 
vast unoccupied areas amazingly rich in mineral resources 
and in fertile land. The facts have not escaped notice 
in other countries, and there are millions of people who 
would gladly enter into occupation of those eligible spaces 
if they could gain admittance. 

Present tendencies, however, may not continue. 
Drastic changes in our social habits may bring about a 
suflicient increase in our fertility, here and overseas, to 


enable the peopling of the Dominions to proceed in the 
future as in the past. It may be so. But whatever 
may be doubtful this is certain: No dog can perma- 
nently block the entrance to an attractive but unoccupied 
manger. 

The Dominions are admittedly in urgent need of more 
population. The primary need is for more of the 
Dominion-born—for many more of those superb young 
people one sees, for example, on the surfing beaches of 
Australia. But that would not fully meet the demand. 
There is urgent need also for a well-considered emigration 
scheme, which, profiting by past experience, and with such 
financial arrangements as may be necessary, shall secure 
an adequate supply from the Mother Country of what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer called ‘‘ more citizens 
of the right breed.” 


IS THE LAW AN ASS ABOUT EVIDENCE ? 


By AMBROSE HOOPINGTON 


T is to be supposed that those who quote Mr. Bumble’s 
I famous aphorism will be equally well acquainted 
with the ruling of Mr. Justice Stareleigh that ‘* what 
the soldier said is not evidence.” But whereas the 
former was merely a controversial statement, which 
many will dispute even in these enlightened days, the 
latter is an accurate statement of the law of evidence— 
and, indeed, very nearly a summary of the whole law 
of evidence. Unlike that of some countries where 
tribunals never seem to deal in anything which we 
should call evidence, the law of England insists on 
witnesses stating what they saw happen and not what 
they have been told. To this there is the obvious 
exception that they may repeat against the prisoner 
(or for that matter against any party to legal proceed- 
ings) what he himself has said. Hence the importance 
of the traditional policeman’s caution “ anything you 
say will be taken down and may be used in evidence ” : 
without this a pedantie prisoner might suppose that the 
“best evidence rule” would permit him to confess the 
crime without such confession becoming — evidence. 
After all, several of his friends may have already told 
the police that his brother has told them that he did it, 
without any evidence thus being created against him. 

As in ordinary life we continually act on statements 
three times repeated, it may ve wondered why the law 
so carly took its stand against what it calls “ hearsay,” 
that is to say anything except first-hand evidence of the 
facts. But the law is in a better position than we are, 
since it can compel everybody concerned to attend and 
give evidence at what is an important public function, 
before making up its mind. Even so, an immense 
number of cases break down or are never brought owing 
to the impossibility of finding evidence admissible in a 
Court of law. The best examples of this are the so-called 
“unsolved” crimes. For example, the suspect may 
have made an unguarded admission to A who has told B 
who has told the police. But the police may fail to 
persuade A to make any statement to them. If in 
addition C can testify to some fact connected with the 
crime and has, in fact, told D who tells the police who 
can get no statement from C—and so on with other 
possible informants, then it may be that the police 
through several independent sources have information 
which make it certain who did the crime, but no evidence 
Whatever. Where crimes have been committed by 
professional criminals, who are given to bragging, and 
whose associates are all simultaneously in touch with 
the police force, the police generally discover in this 
Way exactly what crimes have been committed and by 
Whom, Hence, it comes about that almost all those 


who are brought to trial before juries for ordinary crimes 
are, in fact, guilty, though many of them get off. No 
doubt many of them, especially those who after frequent 
trials hav¢é got to know something of the law of evidence, 
go away feeling that the law is indeed a kindly and 
benevolent ass. 

But there is no remedy for this state of affairs. Every- 
one agrees that it is better for ten guilty people to get 
off because the case against them cannot be proved, 
than for one innocent person to be wrongly convicted, 
which is obviously what might happen if the law of 
evidence was relaxed. No one, at any rate no person 
with a dubious reputation and without money, would 
be safe, if a witness could say what the soldier told him 
thexsailor said he saw him do. The result would be 
almost equally calamitous in civil proceedings ; one has 
only to imagine a slander action based on what one 
lady said another lady said the defendant had_ said. 
Some slander actions get too much like this already. 

The law of evidence is not nearly so obviously reason- 
able when applied to documentary evidence. Just as 
the jury cannot listen to what Jones says Smith told 
him, even so Jones cannot produce the letter he received 
from Smith. Smith must himself come and swear to 
the facts which he has stated in his letter, though, of 
course, any witness is entitled to produce and put in 
evidence a letter written by the person against whom 
it is tendered in evidence. Put in this simple form the 
rule may scem reasonable enough: but it is not so sens- 
ible when applied to documents of a more official char- 
acter. London policemen have spent hours hanging 
about Courts in order to give evidence identical to that 
contained in the police reports of traffic accidents. 
This is a complete waste of time, for even assuming the 
policeman has made mistakes in the report he is quite 
certain not to alter them under cross-examination. 
Even where all the letters have been written to or by the 
other side, an enormous lot of time can be wasted in 
formally proving each one: but normally this is obviated 
by an agreement between the parties as to the corre- 
spondence to be put in, so that the system of proving 
documents is only seen in full operation in criminal 
cases. For example, in financial prosecutions numbers 
of witnesses go into the box merely to give formal 
evidence identifying documents. 

Besides efforts made by judges in civil cases to persuade 
the parties to agree to receive without formal proof 
documents as to which there is no doubt, the Legislature 
has intervened in order to make reasonably available 
such records as birth, death or marriage certificates, 
bank books and official certificates of convictions. But, 
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even so, many actions are never brought owing to the 
expense likely to be incurred in proving events which 
have happened abroad. The classic instance of this 
was the prosecution of the Tichborne claimant, whose 
perjury could only be proved by calling numerous wit- 
nesses from Australia and South America. Regarding 
events distant in time rather than space, the law has 
always been more accommodating. In order to make 
proof possible at all, the ordinary rules of evidence have 
always been suspended in such cases, and in these the 
evidence and standard of proof required is more nearly 
that which would be acceptable to a scientific historian, 
Circumstantial evidence, which figures so largely in 
the sensational newspapers, is not really a different sort 
of evidence to be distinguished from oral or documentary 
evidence, It is evidence given by witnesses in the 
ordinary way, but having the peculiar feature that these 
witnesses do not testify to anything they have directly 
seen but recount circumstances from which the case is 
cradually built up. Naturally, this most 
Valuable in murder prosecutions in which it is not 
reasonably to be expected that anyone has seen the 
murder committed. Such evidence in its simplest form 
consists of secing the defendant near the place of the 
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crime and finding blood on his elothing. But gradually 
hy the use of expert opinion it is being built up into 
something much more formidable: and we now haye 
professional witnesses who claim to be able to tell fron 
what weapon a bullet has been fired and to diagnose 
from fragments of a body whether the individual cop. 
cerned was of a passionate nature. For some peculiar 
reason this kind of evidence is always accepted in murder 
trials, although County Court Judges generally dis. 
believe witnesses who in a similar spirit swear that the 
cash register is scientifically constructed and therefore 
cannot have gone wrong. 


charges against him had certainly not been proved. 

In this branch of its activities one is tempted to think 
that the law is in less danger of being an ass than of 
being too clever by half. Certainly, it is true that 
murder is the crime of which it would now be least 
difficult to be wrongly convicted— not only because of 
the growth of circumstantial evidenee, but because it 
is so frequently committed by respectable people whose 
antecedents and associates give no clue to the police. 


NUTRITION 


By RICHARD OLDFIELD 


A we are at present accustomed to frame it, the 
problem of nutrition falls into two parts, the physio- 
logical and the economic. Great progress has been made 
with the first of these—some with the second. But it 
may reasonably be doubted whether the whole problem 
can properly be either stated or solved in these terms 
nlone. In fact, as we know very well, food no less than 
sex has its psychological aspect. It is arguable that in 
nutrition, both at the level of bare subsistence, and at that 
of entire adequacy, there are certain psychological 
conditions to be fulfilled. And these may be found 
ultimately no less imperative, though less casily formu- 
lated, than those physiological conditions which are at 
present receiving such universal and close attention. 

Among a large variety of psychological problems about 
eating it is possible, even in our present state of deplorable 
ignorance, to indicate two particularly relevant to the 
attainment of adequate nutrition. In the first place there 
are problems of appetite and satiation. Inthe second there 
are questions of the manner in which food-preferences 
may aid or obstruct a proper dict. A certain amount 
of experimental research has been done upon some of 
these topics, but much remains to be learnt about all. 

With some of the practical aspects of hunger, appetite 
and satiation, all who have had to deal with invalids, 
children, and mountaineers at high altitudes are familiar. 
Where there is difficulty in fecding these individuals it 
becomes plain that the tendency to take food has, in part 
at least, lost the direct connexion with biological need 
This 
suggests. and-the suggestion is borne out by recent 
experiments on animals, that even in the normal human 
heing the connexion between eating and the bodily need 
for food is in fact not direct, but mediated by a more or 
Jess complex psychological mechanism. The normality 
of normal people consists, then, in the fact that this 
mechanism is so adjusted that it causes them to cat 
neither too much nor too little. 

Drew. working at Cambridge, has found that when 
rats have ceased to eat (although further food is before 
them) they can be induced to begin again by a varicty 
For apparently irrelevant 
events as the simultaneous ringing of a bell and flashir 


that it appears to possess in the normal person. 


of means. instanee such 


cia 
Ig 


of a light, the sound of a tap running nearby, the intro- 
duction of an animal of the opposite sex into the neigh- 
hourhood, or the removal of the food to a somewhat 
inaccessible spot, will all bring about a renewal of cating. 
Further, he has established that events belonging to the 
first three of these four types will cause a rat to cease eating 
if it is engaged in doing so. Katz has produced a renewal 
of eating in chickens by a number of other means. H 
has, for instance, shown that the total amount a_ bird 
will eat is dependent upon the amount of food placed 
before it, the presence of other birds, and the variety of 
foodstuffs offered. 


Now what is the bearing of experiments such as these | 


upon the psychology of taking food? They seem to 
show at least that the point at which an animal will 
stop eating is determined only in part by factors internal 
to the animal, such as feelings of “ repletion ” arising 
in the digestive organs, which might be supposed to 
stand in close relation to the actual requirements of the 
organism. lor the experiments we have described 
demonstrate that other factors having no direct con- 
nexion with physiological processes of nourishment 
also play a part. The amount that is caten is a function 
of two distinct variables—an internal state of the 
organism which may be supposed to stand in some 
direct and close relationship with biological requirements, 
and the external circumstances, which must be irrelevant 
to these requirements. And the question arises what 
the external circumstances are in which the animal 
will cat neither too much nor too little. Will the chicken 
that cats mixed corn in the presence of other chickens 
eat too much? Or will the chicken that cats wheet 
in solitary isolation cat too little ? 

If these questions arise with animals, it is probable 
that similar though very much more complicated ones 
may be asked about man. We must, in fact, face the 
general problem of the psychological conditions in which 
a human being will cat in accordance with his physiological 
needs. This general problem is, of course, complex ; 
for immediate consideration we may separate in it two 
aspects of interest. The first concerns the sedentary 
town-dweller. In this individual we may see psycho- 
Jegical conditions imposed by habit, inclination, social 





Possibly the extreme example | 
was the Rouse case: here the experts for the Crown had § 
it all their own way. and most competent critics thought | 
that, granted the defendant was probably guilty, the 
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custom and many other features both regular and 
irregular of modern life—conditions in themselves 
irrelevant to biological need—playing so large a part 
that they have well-nigh usurped the functions of the 
natural interplay between hunger and repletion. The 
well-trained townsman does not eat at one o’clock 
because he is hungry, but because one o'clock is luncheon- 
time. Nor does he cease to cat at twenty minutes past 
one because he is full, but because he has an appointment 
at a quarter past. And as the psychological conditions 
that determine our eating become more and more 
complicated, so does the possibility of their incorrect 
operation increase. 

Secondly, there is the more important problem of 
ensuring that we tend to consume the various dictary 
elements in their correct proportions. Here psychological 
considerations arise in two distinct connexions, namely, 
when the variety of foodstuffs containing a vital element 
is limited, and when the variety of all foodstuffs available 
to the consumer is for all practical purposes unlimited. 
There are obvious dangers in free choice amid unlimited 
variety. And where an essential clement is available 
only in limited variety there will be a tendency, with 
the devclopment of dislike through repetition, for the 
necessary food to be dropped out of the diet. This is 
likely to occur especially among those compelled to 
live on a diet which, expressed in physiological terms on 
paper, is admittedly only just adequate. We ought 


perhaps to consider whether, when psychological con- 
siderations are taken into account, such a diet is really 
adequate at all; that is, whether in the long run it 
can in fact be eaten. 

It is in the study of food preferences, a topic as yet 
almost untouched, that the psychologist can best hope 
to assist the economist and the physiologist. By /ood- 
preference I do not mean the kind of preference we express 
when we say that we like eating such and such a food. 
The term has come to possess a more behaviouristic 
sense in which it refers to the actual tendencies people 
show in choosing and eating their food. The two senses 
are plainly not identical; we frequently eat things we 
do not like, because we think they are good for us. If 
we could discover how preferences become built up, 
upon what their stability depends and what the laws of 
their change are, much would be achieved. For this 
knowledge might enable us to educate our children, if 
not ourselves, in such a way that there would be a natural 
tendency to eat a sufficient and balanced diet. If, then, 
we desire to ensure adequate nutrition for all, if we 
wish to make full use of the discoveries already made 
by physiology and of the achievements of economics 
as and when they occur, we must not remain indifferent 
to the psychological problems involved. It is not 
enough to bring water to the horse, and to ascertain its 
purity. We must also make him drink, neither too much 
nor too little. 


FROM SOVIET TO SHAH 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


UsstAN Julfa was asleep in the noonday heat. A 
soldier with wide-brimmed hat and fixed bayonet 
was doing his utmost to keep awake ; a few children, big- 
eved and brown-limbed, ran up as our train arrived ; and 
a tattered individual who was apparently the Intourist 
representative came solemnly out to mect us and of course 
demand more money from us. But everything else was 
as lifeless as the mountains which stood sentry all around, 
perched in fantastic shapes on the edge of the desert, 
like old men listening. But listening for what? The 
only sound in this Gomorrah of a plain was the ponderous 
rattle of our slow train, exhausted by its 26-hour climb 
from Tiflis. 

After that journey, even this burnt-up frontier village 
came as a relief. For not even the breath-taking dawn 
view of Ararat, her snows bathed in the rose-red light of 
the Alpengliihen, her long flanks heaving so suddenly 
and majestically out of the plain; not even the beauty 
of the Armenian mountains and gorges, one of them piled 
with the débris of a train like ours, had compensated 
for the dirt and discomfort of a third-class carriage and 
the proximity of countless Armenians with different 
standards from ourselves. 

So we were heartily glad to reach Julfa and see the 
mountains of Iran. It remained to get out of Russia 
once and for all. Russian Julfa is about a mile and a half 
from the frontier, the river Araxes, which is itself another 
two miles from Persian Julfa and any chance of trans- 
port into Iran. On this side there was one light lorry, 
owned not by the State but by a private person, to take 
all our baggage to the Customs. This it contrived to do 
in three journeys, running over a dog in the process, but 
what we should have done without even such meagre 
assistance I do not know, as the profession of porter seems 
unknown among the Julfans. 

For ourselves we walked. Past the collection of 
crumbling mud huts, which is Russian Julfa, we strode 
out into what is in fact desert pure and simple. In the 
dusty distance was the iron bridge which joins Russia 


to Iran. A lizard peeped at us from behind a came! 
thorn, and a kite wheeled ominously in the cloudless 
blue. The flat plain showed no single sign of vegetation. 
Green is not represented in the colour-scheme of the 
Araxes valley in August. The mountains of Armenia, 
lovely beyond belief in every shade of red and brown and 
grey, were themselves parched and burnt like the moun- 
tains of Hell. 

The one and a half mile walk in the full glare of midday 
would have been killing but fora wind. We were thank- 
ful for the hard chairs and broken-down sofa, when at 
last we reached the Russian custom-house. We rested 
in a little room, decorated with a crudely-patterned wall- 
paper, a rug and two portraits, one of the inescapable 
Lenin, the other, rare in Russia, of Karl Marx. Here 
on the very edge of his Russian empire, this rugged leonine 
face looks down into another continent, seeking fresh 
worlds to conquer. But Iran at least will have none ot 
him. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R. were three young 
men, dressed in rather shabby khaki uniform; even so, 
their minds were not as well cut as their clothes. One 
was an obvious idiot, and looked it. Neither of the 
others spoke anything but Russian, and a fourth, who 
came with the luggage and spoke some fragmentary 
German, did not even know where the Iranian custom- 
house was. He thought it was probably on the other 
side of the bridge, but he was not sure! As for what 
time they kept across the frontier, Moscow time or Tiflis 
time, or a time of their own, he had no idea. He never 
spoke to the Iranian officials 200 yards away, so why 
should he know anything about them ? 

And then came the money examination, the baggage 
examination, and the passport examination, each slower 
and more rigorous than the last. Never had those 
lonely men had such a haul of travellers, and they were 
determined to squeeze the most out of us. Twenty-three 
rucksacks were turned upside down, deliberately, slowly, 
and by three men working together. When we asked 
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them what they were looking for, they said they did not 
know, and looked quite put out at our roar of laughter. 
It must have been roubles and anti-Communist literature 
that they were after. for they went through every piece 
of paper we possessed. Each sheet of an unused writing 
block, almost every sheet of a roll of toilet-paper, they 
examined with the energy of men who have found some- 
thing to do at last. 

Eventually, after disturbing the bedding and poking 
through the medicine chest, they departed to copy out 
every detail from our 23 passports. Even this process 
came to an end at last, and after four hours we were free. 
There was no one to carry our luggage into Tran, so we 
had ourselves to dump it at the middle of the bridge, that 
being the actual frontier. So we shook the dust of Russia 
from our feet and entered Tran, 

The contrast was striking. Police officials in’ the 
smartest of uniforms, a charming pale blue in colour, 
asked us courteously in French to follow them ; they were 
handsome men, tall, bronzed, with a fine carriage. Their 
officer T could have sworn I had seen before somewhere, 
till IT remembered the face of the Persian infantryman in 
the contemporary painting of Alexander’s victory at 
Issus. 

The difference between Russia and Iran was greatest 
in the customs examination. A bespectacled head cus- 
toms olflicer. speaking good English and French, and wear- 
ing a clean white suit. ran through a specimen few of our 
packs rapidly but efliciently. In a very short time the 
same man had noted down our money. There remained 
the ditliculty, first of finding transport for our baggage, 
secondly of finding camping-ground. Persian 
Julfa might provide both, but it was still two miles off. 

As we stood wondering whether we should have to 
sleep on the floor of the custom-house. someone cried 
* There is a train coming.” We had forgotten two 
resources. the railway, which runs across the bridge into 
Iran. and the British Tabriz. These two 
together were our salvation. For in a moment the door 
of the customs-house was darkencd by a strange appari- 
tion, an antique engine with two carriages attached, out 
of which sprang a portly form, wearing a monocle, an 
immaculate white suit, black arm band, and_ black- 
banded straw hat. Mr. X, the moonshi of H.M.’s Consulate 
at Tabriz. With him was a still broader form, which was 
packed with some success into the imposing uniform of a 
commandant of police. The eflicient moonshi, wielding 
the authority of the British Government, had arranged 
the special train for our luggage. The courteous police 
commandant, wielding the authority of the Shah, would 
arrange for our sleeping accommodation. 

When we climbed into that train, we found the ear- 
riages more luxurious than anything we had experienced 


a good 


consul at 


since Dover. * clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful.” At Julfa station the first thing to catch my eye 


Was a neat dispensary on the platform, where, behind an 
extensive and impressive range of medicines, was a stall 
covered with advertisements and miscellaneous pictures. 
There. undisturbed, between a toothpaste 
advertisement and a photograph of facial mutilations, 
was a postcard of the Venus of Milo. It looked even more 
incongruous there than the cheap engraving of the 
* Light of the World.” which I once met among the 
dusty ikons in a Salonika monastery. 

As the sun set we made our way down to the Araxes 
to bathe. treading warily for fear of snakes, which had 
just killed a peasant woman some way down stream. 
While we stripped, drinking in the beauty of the swift 
twilight. the police escort stood about discreetly in twos 
and threes. The mountains now looked flat, like the 
backeloth of a theatre. As the sunset glow faded from 
them they came to look suddenly feeble, as if you could 
have pushed them over with a pole, Only on the eastern 
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horizon, where night had already enfolded them, the 
looked solid and everlasting. Beyond the rushing rive, 
too strong to swim against, lay Russia—and Europ, 
We were told to be particularly careful not to swiy 
more than half-way across, though the Russian frontie 
guards were not especially good shots. We needed yy 
such warning. As the stars came out and the lights wer 
lit in our Persian garden we felt at peace. The trouble 
of Europe were left behind those dim ranges, 
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AMPHIBIANS ha 


By CG. W. WARDLAW lo 


HE seattered East Indian houses, set on the landward | pr 
fringe of the Caroni swamp in the green island of} he 
Trinidad, are the most humble of dwellings. That, at 
least, would be the verdict of townsmen or those of 
ampler means. But as they squat by their riverside! sh 
doorsteps at sundown, after a day’s toil in the canetield th 
and gaze over the richly-coloured, mournful landscape, 7 
the slender, hard-working people from the East seem to 
find the life to their liking. Of such is Joseph Dookal, wi 
His father was an indentured coolie from Calcutta, brought 
to Trinidad with hundreds of his kind to work on the 
eane lands and cacao estates depleted of labour on the 
abolition of slavery. Now Joseph owns his own house 
and section of land, and is well contented with his lot. 
It is not what even the uninitiated would consider a * 
good property. bemg, in fact, almost) completely sub- 
merged or water-bound during the long rainy season. 
But the Dookal kith and kin and their compeers, inured 
to the semi-aquatic mode of life, see in this meagre 
terrain the possibility of independence and a modest 
livelihood. During part of the year, Joseph and_ his 
brethren are employed on the sugar plantations as day- 
labourers, their spare time being devoted to their rice 
and vegetable beds and to the raising of sturdy zebu cattle. 
And on every side, wherever the eve may turn, are the 
amenities of rivers, canals, marshes, mud-banks and 
mangrove swamps. Beyond, to westward, lie the Gulf 
of Paria and, within’ sight, the mainland of South 
America, from whenee, in seasons of flood, the mighty | 
Orinoco pours forth such a volume of water that the sea 
is littered with uprooted plants and is fresh for miles E 
around. To the shores of Trinidad these floods bring a 
wealth of vegetable debris and aquatic life, while, from | 
the rich avian fauna of the great delta, unexpected envoys 
come to lend colour and variety to the quiet haven of the 
Caroni swamp. 
The changing seasons bring sharp contrast to the lives 
of the swamp-dwellers. With the advent of the dry 
months, the flood-water drains off and finally, scorched 7 
by a surfeit of sunshine, the land becomes so parched that | 
herbage is scanty and great fissures dissect the blue clay, 
creating a mosaic of deeply-etched pattern. But with 
the returning rains the earth again gorges itself with 
moisture, and its nakedness is hidden under a rank green | 
cloak of coarse sedges, reeds and grasses. Then are the 
spaces between the road and _ primitive, reed-thatched 
dwelling houses knee-deep and more in water and mud, 
and the wise man is careful to maintain contact with the & 
world by preparing a little clay viaduct to his island © 
castle. Then, too, are the drainage canals and water- 
ways filled to overflowing, to be repopulated, in the | 
shortest time imaginable, by a wealth of unsuspected 
dormant vegetation. 
In the evening, when the setting sun glints pleasantly 
over the endlessly-varicd pattern of marshland, open 
water and long, mangrove-fringed canals, it has become 
a habit with me to visit the scattered village where 
Dookal and his fellow Indians have their homes. From a 
point of vantage I look forth en the solemn world, soon 
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to be submerged in tropic darkness, and I am conscious 
of a sense of repose and quictude. Perhaps it is the 
spirit of the swamp that has laid a spell on me, a spell 
bred of the vast unthinkable waste of treacherous black 
mud, floating weed islands and boundless reedy lakes. 
Or it may be that to dwell on the homely activities -of 
Dookal and his neighbours represents a timely escape 
from the organised labours of the day. 

Vor it must be admitted that there is something com- 
forting about Dookal’s evening activities. There he sits 
by his front door, in fact his only door, or reclines in a 
hammock suspended in a little open-air shed, puffing at a 
loosely-packed cigarette, and surveying with placid 
pride his domestic amenities. The day’s task is done, he 
has forked up his bed of eddoes, he has successfully cast 
his net for fishlets, and now he is free to meditate on life 
in gencral and his household in particular. His wife, a 
sharp-tongued but biddable creature, winnowing rice of 
their own growing and keeping two children and a yapping 
mongrel in order, is busy near at hand, an unwitting testi- 
mony to the fact that in the tropics, as elsewhere, a 
woman’s work is never done. In the distance, on 
the raised canal bank, and making an enchanting. sil- 
houectte against the clear dusk of the evening sky, his 
eldest son, a skinny little mite. is driving home the 
cherished herd of zebu. darkness will descend, 
peace will settle over the village, the last dog-bark or 
out-of-season cock-crow will be wafted away on the 
westering breeze, and only the chirping of crickets and 
whistling of frogs will herald the rising moon, 


Soon 


MISS WEETON 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 

NORTH-COUNTRY governess, little noticed while 
she lived and forgotten for almost a century since, 
stirs suddenly into new life; a grim, unhappy, accusing 
figure, who will haunt the imaginations of all who read her 
letters*. Or perhaps it would be truer to suppose that the 
llattering attention of a University Press to her literary 
remains has laid the ghost of Miss Weeton, and that it 
is those others who are now feeling uncomfortable in 
their graves: the dishonest. slandering brother whom 
she idolised ; her avaricious Aunt Barton. who lent her 
a penny to buy a poultice for the running sore which 
almost caused the amputation of her leg: that cruel little 
snob Miss Chorley ; and the cowardly Mr. Pedder, who, 
rather than investigate his rat-infested attic, cling to his 
wile “ under the bed-cloaths. perspiring through fear for 
four hours.” Transflixed by her pen, they are all 
violently and variously alive; while of herself she has 

left a portrait which it is impossible to forget. 
She was, whatever way you choose to look at her, a 
Certainly her cir- 
poor 


remarkable, a compelling personage. 
cumstances Jend her no adventitious charm; a 
school-teacher without personal fascination in a Lanca- 
shire already hideously industrialised, her income never 
reached £100 a year. For her considerable literary 
talents she found no outlet, and we should never have 
heard of her today if were not for the stream of long, 
vivid letters which she poured out to an indifferent and 
mean-spirited circle of correspondents. Not that they 
dreamed of preserving them; to that, as to everything 
else in her life, she had to see herself. This extraordinary 
woman kept for a great part of her life a series of volumes 
in which she transcribed exact copies of her letters, 
interspersed with occasional reflections and diary entries. 
Consequently, each letter occupied in all something like 
live hours of her time. Why did she do it?) For whom 
Was she writing? She was hardly sure herself. They 


eee 





* Miss Weeton: The Journal of a Governess, 1807-IS11. Edited 
by Edward Hall. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 





would serve, she thought. as a sort of Journal. “I do 
not intend them to be seen whilst I live... and to 
whom I bequeath them at my death, I know not. They 
will lie on somebody's musty shelf. . ” And _ so 


they did, volume after volume, how many altogether we 
do not know. for somehow they were dispersed. Only 
about half of the volumes covering the period from 1809 to 
1825 have so far been unearthed; and the present book 
contains the first part of this material. 

From her mother Miss Weeton inherited a tiny com- 
petence, encumbered by debts: but this sum, together 
with the school, she managed so skilfully that she was 
able to leave the dreary village of Up-Holland and take 
lodgings in Beacon’s Gutter, an isolated farm-house on 
the banks of the Mersey near Liverpool, where she had 
friends. After a year’s seclusion there she accepted the 
post of governess to the family of Pedder, who lived at 
Dove's Nest on Lake Windermere; and at. first her 
prospects seemed more cheerful. Mr, Pedder had made a 
runaway match with his dairymaid, a good-natured, 
indolent creature who was kind to the lonely governess. 
Her charge. a daughter of Mr. Pedder’s first marriage, had 
fits--sometimes five a day; and Miss Weeton had not 
been there more than two months when the girl was 
burnt to death. The governess was not to blame, not 
was she blamed; indeed, Mr. Pedder begged her to stay 
on as companion to his wife. But in the ill-managed 
house things went from bad to worse, and Miss Weeton’s 
opinion of the timid. drunken bully who was her employer 
sank steadily to this: “ Mr. P. is not many degrees 
removed from a complete fool... . This place is as 
much like a lunatie asylum as a residence for rational 
creatures, when he is at home.” 

As we read through her letters, we have no doubt that 
we are reading the truth. Apart from her shifty brother 
Tom, whom she worshipped, she eyed her contemporaries 
with a gaze embittered but direct. In return they 
regarded her with astonishment and derision. A century 
before her time, Miss Wecton must have presented in 1810 
While everybody 
else ate slabs of beef and tripe, she favoured a diet of 
Fresh 


an unconventional spectacle indeed. 
* milk, bread, eggs. fruit. and vegetables.” air 
was for her a necessity. but when she stayed with the 
Chorleys * 
be opened.” and her room window was actually * fastened 


scarce a window or a door was permitted to 


down and stuffed with sandbags.” Sometimes she 
alarmed even herself by the oddity of her notions: “I 


had.” she confesses. “a very wild scheme in agitation, 
which was. to traverse Wales on foot.” Knowledge of all 
sorts she passionately desired. but serious books and sound 


advice were almost impossible to obtain. Fond of music, 


she taught herself to play upon the flageolet, and once, in 
an affluent mood. thought of buying a Pedal-harp. Since 
cards bored her she was left for hours to herself, and in 
spite of a sociable disposition was awkward and unhappy 
in company. To her brother she indulges in a passage ot 
wish-fulfilment at once amusing and pathetic : 

What a listless, stupid, inanimate life should I lead if T could 
not amuse myself with imaginary conversations, when there is 
such a scarcity of the real. In such conversations. . . . Miss 
Weeton is universally acknowledged to be one of the most sensible, 
well informed, agreeable, lively. and entertaining of her sex... . 
Bishops, Lawyers, Mathematicians, learned men of all professions 
find more rational amusement in arguing with her, than in con 
versing with almost any other of her sex. . . . She always comes 
off victorious in every argument, was never outshone in elegance 
of movement at a Ball. out-performed at a private Theatre, out- 
connoisseured at an exhibition of paintings, or out-criticised in a 
Review. 
But she found no escape in such fantasies from the bitter 
reality of snubs and slights and unanswered remarks : 

What angry looks did I this evening receive from both Mrs, 
and Miss Chorley, for merely asking so simple a question as whether 
they paid more for large oysters than small ones . . My question 
remained unanswered, and the rude treatment [ had received on so 
very slight an oceasion, though not wncommon, was more than L 
could well bear. 
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Poor Miss Weeton! Lanky, pimpled, tactless ; brave, 


intelligent, honest ; “‘ too ignorant to dare to commence. 


author and too aspiring for a mere domestic character ”’ ; 
pathetically ready to melt at a word or a gesture of 
affection, for instance, when kind Mrs. Winkley came to 
kiss her goodnight as she lay in bed, a spinster of thirty- 
three. Then there was the charming young man in the 
Lancaster coach for whose sake her heart “* bumped a 
little bit”; and there was, too, Mr. Pedder’s guest, 
the Rev. T. Saul, a shadowy paragon whom she loved, 
silently and deeply. It was hardly likely that the Rev. 
T. Saul would observe the commotion he had occasioned 
in the breast of the plain, capable woman who was his 
host’s governess. There was nothing for it, she saw, but 
to go on doing her best in the unhappy household of the 
Pedders. So at four or five o’clock in the morning she 
arose, wrote and copied her letters and her journal, and 
faced another dreary day. Sometimes, like Alice, she 
kept her spirits up by talking to herself (“ Tl tell you 
what, Miss Weeton, you cannot write a very long Ietter 
. .. because you have not time”); sometimes she 
gave way to a bitter resentment at her fate : 

I could, Tom, I think I could have been something greater, 
something better than I am. . . . Why are not females permitted 
to study physic, divinity, astronomy, &c., &e, ? 

But it was neither an astronomer nor a physician that 
was wasted in Miss Weeton, but a diarist, a wit, perhaps 
a novelist. In 1810 it was hard indeed for a ‘* female ” 
in her circumstances to think of * commencing author.” 
Several of Jane Austen’s novels were written, but none 
published. There were, to be sure, Fanny Burney and 
Mrs. Montagu; but these were folk who had moved in 
the world ; what was a poor, remote governess to write 
about ? Of course we can tell her now: the life she 
knew in all its grim and curious detail, the licence and 
squalor of Up-Holland, the shipping and smuggling of the 
Mersey, the regattas on Lake Windermere and the eccen- 
tric, ill-assorted family who tenanted its shore. If she 
had meta single friend intelligent enough to encourage 
her talent, English fiction might, I believe, have been the 
richer for it. Her strong and simple narrative powers 
are to be seen continually in her letters, for example, in 
the Hogarthian scene which followed the dreadful death 
of Miss Pedder : 

Whilst the dead body of his only child lay in the house, he 
was drinking, morning or evening, with any person who called in 
the kitchen. He could even attempt to excite laughter in the 
room of death itself, and make that room the scene of several 
quarrels with his wife, without the slightest reason. The afternoon 
before the corpse was taken away, thinking perhaps he should be 
accused of want of feeling, he went, completely drunk, into the 
room where the body lay, and worked himself up into almost a 
complete frenzy ; lying down by the side of the coftin, getting astride 
of it, pulling and mawling the body, till the servants attending 
durst stay no longer in the room, expecting every moment he 
would have it out of the coffin. They were in an agony of horror. 
He opened the mouth repeatedly, Kissing it and declaring she was 
not dead. ... 4 All this, brother, was feigned sorrow. He felt a 
little, I will allow, but real grief acts not in this manner. The whole 
of his previous conduct showed too evidently that he thought 
more of the expense of the funeral than the loss of his child. 

To read this book is to know Miss Weeton as one knows 
few of one’s own friends, and to marvel afresh at the 
capacity of human beings to endure misery and misfor- 
tune. In a tantalisingly brief postscript Mr. Hall indi- 
cates the substance of the still unpublished portion of 
her papers: her wretched marriage to the bully, Aaron 
Stock, the beatings and solitary confinements, her desper- 
ate fight for possession of her daughter, her separation 
and return to Up-Holland on a miserable allowance, at 
Jast the strange turn of fortune that brought her happiness 
and prosperity. Miss Weeton lived, it 
appears, to a vigorous seventy or so, but when and where 
she died not even Mr. Hall can tel! us. She would not 
that. In her youth she had ence expressed a 
desire that “If my 
friends cannot remember me without such a memento, 
Jet them forget me: 


comparative 


mind 
no stone should mark her grave: 


it is of no consequence,” 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS” § 


By E. L. WOODWARD 









HEN I renewed my car licence this week the 
National “Safety First” Association gave me 
a small book called Many Happy Returns, with delightful 
illustrations by Fougasse. It is not addressed to road. 
hogs, but to careful drivers like yourself and myself, and 
it is to remind us what may happen in our moments of 
pride. We are so sure we are not like the fool who has 
just overtaken us that in our righteousness we forget to | 
notice that we are just passing a school, or that one old 
man is about to cross the road to talk to another old man, 
I propose to keep this book in my car; its red cover will 
remind me that I am one of the owners of those machines 
which kill nearly three children and more than four old 
people a day. 

I think this principle of giving a book of warning, 
which hits the nail on the head every time, might well be 
followed in other spheres. Fougasse might be asked to 
make some drawings suitable for church dignitaries about 
to write pastoral letters. A book might be written for 
Elder Statesmen about to give the world their memoirs, 
for Younger Statesmen about to correct the errors of 
history. Another book, bound in vellum, might be 
drawn up for coronations. There would be books, all 
of them illustrated by Fougasse, for presentation to 
** adult-minded ” literary critics when they come of age 
(there is plenty of time for the preparation of this series), 
for those who say they cannot understand modern 
poetry, and also for those who say that they can under- 
stand it. A book for those who think Mr. Baldwin 
wicked, and the same letterpress, with different illustra- 
tions, for those who think Sir Stafford Cripps wicked. 

If I look at international affairs, I want to suggest a 
battering ram of books which would keep Fougasse as 
busy as Rubens in his prime. It is an evil sign that a 
sense of humour has deserted nearly all public utterances 
except those of the war-lords of China, and even in China 
I doubt whether the husbands and _ brothers-in-law who 
direct the republic have Marshal Chang’s golden tongue. 
As for Europe, it is as humourless as a lunatic asylum, 
Someone has described Wordsworth’s lack of humour as 
* beyond all human estimate,” but I have been reading a 
book which sets an entirely new standard in these matters, 
and makes The Prelude seem like “ one long roar from 
beginning to end,” as the blurbs say, rightly, of Mr, 
P. G, Wodehouse’s novels. I have been studying the 
book which every German has to buy before he is allowed 
to get married. This book, as everyone knows, was 
written by an ex-bricklayer, or, maybe, an ex-house- 
painter. This in itself is a recommendation; Bunyan 
was a tinker. But pens do not suit every proletarian 
hand, The subject of this new Pilgrim’s Progress is the 
State, society, destiny, ethnology, genetics, history, 
geography, war, diplomacy, economics, and what is 
going to happen. The book has more pages than Plato's 
Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, and Old Moore’s Almanack, 
more words than the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid 
put together. It has not one singie thread of humour. 
Give Fougasse, or Low, or Wodehouse a pencil, a scrap of 
paper, and in five minutes you would hear the book go 
pop like an over-inflated gas-balloon. 

Europe may need a League of Nations, an international 
police-force, socialism in our time, a call to youth, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 100 years’ plans, more sex-appeal or 
less sex-appeal. I do not know what Europe needs in 
these matters of detail. I do know that unless someone 
‘an make Kuropeans from Leningrad to Cologne, from 
Palermo to Hamburg see the joke about themselves, 
there is little hope for serious-minded men. The joke is 
a bitter one, no doubt; but the alternative to laughter 
is something beyond tears, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Opera 


«Manon Lescaut.” At Covent Garden 


“advanced ” critics solemnly 


Nor long ago one of the more 
announced that he would “ give*’—to whom was not 
specified —all the works of—I forget if it was Wagner or 
Brahms or some other generally accepted genius—for a new 
opera by Puccini, However, the number of people who wish 
to display their superiority over those who are too superior 
to admit a liking for Puccini was not large enough to fill 
Covent Garden on Monday night, when his early and least 
familiar opera (excepting the juvenilia and the failures of 
his maturity) was revived. The cheap seats were well filled, 
but then their occupants have never been subject to this kind 
of snobbery. They know what they like and stick to it. 

Manon Lescaut has suffered no doubt from the popularity 
of Massenet’s opera on the same theme, which had nine 
years’ start when Puccini’s work was produced in 1898, 
the year of Verdi's Falstaff. The new hope of Italian opera 
achieved his first suecess as the G.O.M. made his last bow. 
That Puccini's talent lay rather in the direction of popular 
success than of true greatness was divined only by the acute 
intelligence of Busoni. In Manon Lescaut Puccini's gift for 
lush melody and theatrical insight are amply in evidence, 
and the musical methods which he was to apply with in- 
creasing skill in his later works are already developed. One 
of his favourite devices is an oslinalo rhythm over which a 
dramatic climax is built up. TZ'osca is little else than a sue- 
cession of these astonishingly well-contrived climaxes, and in 
Jl Tabarro the whole effect of horror is obtained by the 
same means. JZanon Lescaut provides a splendid example of 
this effect in the scene of Manon’s departure from Le Havre, 
with which the opera ought to have ended. For the final act is 
really redundant and undramatic, a concession to the conven- 
tion that we must see the heroine actually dead—a convention 
that led to Massenet killing her off arbitrarily on the way to 
transportation, though that is better than a repetitive duet in 
a desert. The young composer had not yet acquired to the full 
his sense of what is and what is not dramatically effective. 

The second Act is, as far as it goes, equal to the best that 
Puccini achieved. Manon’s character is, perhaps, too complex 
to be adequately portrayed by the cursory methods chosen 
by Puccini and the committee of friends who collaborated in 
the libretto. Her fickleness of mind, divided between love 
and greed, is not sufficiently developed, though her essential 
vulgarity, which invalidates her claim to be a genuinely tragic 
figure and so makes the conventional death-scene more than 
ever otiose, is most skilfully suggested during the levée scene. 
One has only to compare her conduct with that of the Feld- 
marschallin in Der Rosenkavalier to see the point. Des Grieux 
might be a real tragic character, his infatuation the infirmity 
of a noble mind, but he is hardly more than an Italian tenor 
with mellifluous melodies to sing. Yet this second Act is an 
astonishingly fine piece of work. All the details fall into place, 
contributing their share to the building up of the dramatic 
effect until we arrive at the exciting attempt at flight, where 
Puccini for once employs fugue instead of passacaglia with 
brilliant effect. In the first Act, be it observed, there is not 
this same mastery in the handling of complex detail. But 
there, too, all the music is fresh and spontaneous, and we are 
never made uncomfortable as we so often are in Puccini's 
operas after La Bohéme. 

Mme. Oltrabella was most successful in portraying the 
triviality of Manon’s mind and her singing was always true, 
though her manner and voice were inclined to be hard and 
lacking in charm. If she could not also bring out the motives 
of her vacillation, that is Puccini’s fault. Signor Menescaldi 
made an attractive des Grieux, though his voice is not very 
resonant, and Mr. Dennis Noble gave an excellent, if not 
always assured, performance as Lescaut. The smaller parts 
were mostly inadequately filled, but the chorus, who are 
more generously treated than in Puccini's other works, was 
excellent, and Mr. Constant Lambert, making his début at 
Covent Garden, showed a much deeper insight into Puccini's 
music than the Italian conductors we have had in recent 
“ grand” seasons. DyNeLey Hussey. 


The Cinema 
*Born To Dance.” 


I round myself the other night at a musical comedy (I 
mean with real people on a real stage and curtains going 
up and down, and everything). The lights went down, out 
came the purple spot, the conductor signalled to the man 
with the triangle, and the leading lady—a feat of preserva- 
tion but no hoofer—started to dance. She has, I was told, 
a considerable West End reputation, but though her legs 
moved freely enough her trunk never seemed to belong 
with them, she looked untrained, her head was a marvel of 
bad pointing and her arms were just comic relief. She seemed 
in fact to be one with the majority of English musical comedy 
stars in insisting on the essential refinement of thistledown. 
She can’t dance, so watch her be a snowflake. When 
she had finished, my companion, a dancer, left the 
theatre quietiy in a hearse while a large audience flicked 
the dewy tears away and applauded roundly, no more 
but no less roundly than they will next week, next month, 
at Eleanor Powell, who has a_ figure, exquisite balance 
(remarkable in a tap dancer), a pair of heels unique in 
Christendom, and the retrospective record of thousands of 
patient working hours, at least one sweating year spent at 
the magical black feet of Bojangles Robinson, the master 
himself. She has also a grin pinned from ear to ear which 
dismally insists she’s just a nice, fresh girl in there trying to 
please. But that’s neither here nor there, it’s the heel you're 
watching, and failing to follow with hearing that is, alas, no 
more than human. 

And where does it get her, this training, this astonishing 
if monotonous talent ? Who really feels the thrill of the 
thing and can offer the sincerest applause ? The film 
audience ? They ll be reacting next week with similar gasps 
to The Three Pippins performing in pantomime or some- 
where along the Edgware Road. The film critics ? There's 
not one of them even knows the difference between soft-shoe 
and tap. So it must be the half-trained regiments of 
vaudeville itself that packed the Empire this week and took 
a lovely revenge they have had coming to them ever since 
they knew they were too low to appreciate the brooding 
epics of Psexsky, the superb montage reserved for patrons of 
the Academy and Studio One. It’s sad to think how con- 
scientiously the critics, the Cambridge School for instance, 
with their little black bags, distribute the ~ levels ” cf appre- 
ciation, assigning Born To Dance to somewhere pretty low, 
whereas the Alcestis is admittedly high, but no higher than 
even you may aspire by the grace of education. And then 
you go into the Empire, and here is the East End and an 
odd darkie knowing what it’s all about, and the film critics 
nowhere at all. Thus does life get its own back on I. A. 
Richards. So God having created Aristotle, creates for spite 
—a darkie. 

And what is left for the film critic to understand? Well, 
there is Buddy Ebsen, nearer our ken because his gift is 
expressed not only in dance but in the human terms we 
know something about, his grotesque gravity turns to 
kidding not only in his steps but in the curling of a lip, in 
the slow spreading of a gawky thumb. There is Raymond 
Walburn, alertly absent-minded. There is James Stewart, 
trying to be ingenuous and charming like Gary Cooper but 
many tricks and years behind. There are several Cole Porter 
lyrics, a couple of good tunes and more than a hint of his 
genuine musical wit. There’s Reginald Gardiner conducting 
an invisible orchestra, by the precision and mock ecstasy of 
his gesture recalling another clown’s name, and that the 
greatest. There is a sequence when the U.S. Navy dives 
overboard in a body, funny in itself but suggesting suddenly 
what a movie Zuleika Dobson would make, the mass suicide 
the high spot, the beads of perspiration on the Roman 
Emperors’ statues as funny and more credible than the book. 
There is Frances Langford—but there again we are back where 
we started. For though she’s just another crooner to us 
critics, it’s the swing fans this time who will know her voice 
is a rare one and her jazz phrasing a gift from those wise and 
ALISTAIR COOKE, 


At the Empire 


eynical gods. 
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Art from the Lumber-Room 


OncrE more the Burlington Fine Arts Club has demonstrated 
that, far from being exhausted, English private collections 
are still probably the best of all sources for unknown and 
important works of art. What a field day the Minister of 
Fine Arts will have, when, after the revolution, the State 
takes over all privately-owned paintings and collects the 
best in a central museum! But till this comes about we 
must be grateful to institutions such as the Burlington Club 
for bringing to light a selection at any rate of the major 
and minor masterpieces lost in the attics of our larger and 
older feudal residences. The present exhibition gives par- 
ticular cause for gratitude, as the works exhibited are 
exceptional in variety, rarity and quality. Well-known 
collections have contributed their more obscure paintings, 
and more inaccessible collections have produced new and 
important pieces. 

The Italian paintings, apart from a panel optimistically 
attributed to Giotto, open with an interesting group of 
FKerrarese works. An unknown and lovely Cosimo Tura of 
St. George slaving the Dragon, lent by Lord Rosebery, and 
the damaged Crucifivion by the same hand, from the Cook 
collection, remind us how much of Gothie feeling remained 
in Ferrarese art in the later fifteenth century, and how much 
of feudalism in the court which the Kste held there at that 
time, in spite of its Humanist surface. Passing over Mrs, 
Mark Hambourg’s Signorelli, so tantalisingly a fragment, 
we come to four spectacular drawings lent by Captain Norman 
Colville. Three are by Leonardo--a rider, already familiar 
but none the less beautiful for that, and two unexhibited 
sheets of studies of a bear, which prove how far particularisa- 
tion can be a virtue in drawing. The fourth is a study by 
Raphael for one of the Muses in the Parnassus, which proves 
equally the merit of the opposite approach, that of generalised 
statement. 

The later Italians are not represented by any works of 
distinction, and to keep on the high level we must turn to 
the North. Early Flemish painting only produces one painting 
of importance, a typical Adoration by that rather woolly- 
minded artist, Gerard David. Rubens has an_ interesting 
unfinished landscape, but for once he is completely over- 
shadowed by his pupil van Dyck — not in the portrait of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, a particularly unattractive specimen of 
the early English period, but in the deeply romantic Portrait 
of the Painter with a Sunflower, lent by the Duke of West- 
minster. This seems to have been painted when the artist 
was almost dying, and the symbolism of the sunflower is 
curiously moving. 

Four Rembrandts form the most important part of the 
Dutch section. The early portrait of the artist's father, dated 
1631, and lent by Mrs. O. S. Ashcroft, is typical of Rembrandt's 
dry early manner, based on the minute copying of details such 
as texture. In the Self-Portrait of about six years later, the 
artist has freed his brush, but his mind is still working in par- 
ticulars, and it is not till the last twenty years of his life 
that he reaches the heroic grandeur of Mr. Simon Morrison's 
Hendrickje Stoffels. But, as Dutch power declined at the 
end of the seventeenth century, Dutch painting could not keep 
to this level, and instead of heroics we have the smaller-scale 
realism of Steen’s Grace before Meat, the delight in exquisite 
detail of van der Heyden’s landscapes, and the decorative 
beauty of Cuyp’s View of Dordrecht. 

Spanish painting has only one work of importance here, 
but that one is of such quality that it can do for many. 
Velasquez’ Old Woman Frying Eggs, from the Cook collection, 
is a superb example of the master’s early vigorous realism, 
before he had developed his court style, in which a skilful 
rendering of purely visual data predominates. Last comes a 
group of eighteenth-century French paintings, of which the 


most notable are Oudry’s Still-life in’ White, almost too 
clever in its restrained colour and slick handling, and 
Boucher’s astonishing portrait of Philippe-Egalité at the 


age of two, a perfect demonstration of the pomposity of court 
art under Louis XV when it tried to be anything but com- 
pletely The Paters, typical and well- 
preserved though they are, hardly do more than show that 
this artist 
Watteau. 


frivolous. two 


was incapable of anything beyond pastiches of 
ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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Volksschule 


| Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 
* Wer die Jugend hat, der hat die Zukunft ! ° 

Selten war dieser Spruch von aktuellerer Bedeutung 
als im heutigen Deutschland. Denn Deutschlands Kampf uy 
jene Bezirke des politischen und metaphysischen Seins, die 
dort mit den Worten ‘ Kolonien” und “* Ehre ” unnrissep 
werden, kann nur gewonnen werden, wenn die Jugend 
mitmacht. In welchem Umfange dies heute der Fall ist, 
diese Frage gehért zu den brennendsten Problemen dieses 
fieberhaft bewegten Landes. 

Die Schule kiimpft heute einen verzweifelten Kampf wn § 
ihre Existenz. Wenn es nach den Fiihrern der Hitlerjugend es 
ginge, die heute. als Staatsjugend fast ebenso vergéttert wird 
wie der Fiihrer selbst, dann wiire die Schule nur eine Ar; 
Bildungskaserne fiir die deutsche Jugendarmee. Dies wissen 7 
natiirlich die cinzigen heute noch offiziell zugelassenen Gegner 
des totalitiren Staates, die Geistlichen. So haben sich die 
Priester mit ciner wahrhaft jesuitischen Geschieklichkeit 
hinter die Lehrer gesteckt, die schon Jange ihre Felle davon 
schwimimen seher und versuchen auf dem Wege des organisa- 
torischen Kampfes von der Seele der Jugend zu retten, was 
noch zu retten ist. 

Niemand in Deutschland gibt sich noch dem Glauben hin, 
dass dieser INampf um das Monopol der Beeinflussung * Hie 
Hitlerjugend— hie Iirche ” etwa mit einem Burefrieden oder | 
eincm Kompromiss auf die Dauer enden kann. Die Jugend in 
Deutschland ist heute durch den * Geist” von Potsdam s 7 
weit versklavt, dass sie noch fiir lange Zeit nur Objekt dieses | 
Kampfes sein wird, Dieser Kampf tobt natiirlich am/ 
heftigsten um die unterste Einheit des deutschen Erziehungs- 
wesens, durch die jeder junge Deutsche hindurech 
Das ist die Volksschule. 

Bisher gab es drei Arten von Volksschulen. Sie unifasst 
die Grundschule, einen vierjihrigen gemeinsamen Unterbau 
fiir alle Schulformen und an diese anschliessend die Volksschule, | 
eine vierjihrige Pflichthildungsstatte mit Forderklassen fiir 
Begabte und Sonderklassen fiir Unbegabte. An die Volks- 
schule schliessen sich dann die verschiedenen Typen wie 


THMIss, 


Aufbau-,  Fach-, Fortbildungs-, Mittel-,  Real-,  Ober-, 
Volkshoch-Schule, von den humanistischen Formen wie 


Gymnasium und Universitat zu schweigen. Die drei Dbisher 
liblichen Arten der Volksschule waren: Bekenntnisschule, ~ 
Gemeinschafts-oder Simultanschule, Weltliche Schule. Die ~ 
erste Art ist die am meisten verbreitete ; in der Bekenntnis- 
schule stehen die beiden’ christlichen Bekenntnisse, das 
evangelische und das katholische, im Mittelpunkt des Lehr- 
plans, der unter der Kontrolle der Kirche steht. Die Gemein- | 
schafts-oder Simultanschule sieht in der Religion nur ein | 
Unterrichtsfach und _ iiberliisst die religijse Erziehung dem 
Elternhaus und der Kirche woméglich ausserhalb der Schule. 
Die Weltliche Schule schliesslich schaltet den Religions- 
unterricht tiberhaupt aus dem Schulplan aus und verweist 
ihn an andere Instanzen, 


Zu diesen Grundformen der deutschen Volksschule, die 
schon in der ** Weimarer * Republik das Objekt eines leiden- 
schaftlichen Kubhandels zwischen den kirchenfrommen und © 
kirchenfreien Parteien war, sind jetzt in der ‘** Potsdamer” 
Republik noch—zwei weitere Begriffe getreten. Da gibt es 
zuniichst den Begriff der ** Volkischen Weltanschauungssehule.” 
Die dahinter stehenden Kreise wiinsehen, dass die Sehule im 
Dienste ihrer Weltanschauung stehe und dass ihre Lehrer 
vom Geiste der vélkischen Weltanschauung erfiillt seien. 

Als anderen Typ haben die Schulreformer den Begriff der 
* Deutschen Volksschule ” gepriigt. In ihr sollen die Kinder re 
aller Bekenntnisse in allen Fiicherm gemeinsam unterrichtet © 
werden, nur der Religionsunterricht 
werden. 


solle getrennt erteilt 
Diese Bewegung ist besonders in Siiddeutschland 
verbreitet und richtet sich gegen die Bekenntnisschule, 

Die deutsche Schule ist im Umbau, der auch nicht durch die 
in einigen Monaten zu erwartende Schulreform zum Stillstand 
kommen wird. Vollige Verwandlung des  Stundenplans, 
Kiirzung der Schulzeit, Standarisierung der Mittelschule, das 
sind die Probleme, mit denen sich Eltern-, Fiihrer-, Lehrer-, 
Priester- und Schiilerschaft in Zukunft zu beschiiftigen haben 
wird. Denn wer die Jugend hat, der hat die Zukunft. 
KG. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Watcher’s House 

Readers of The Spectator may like to know that largely 
through their purchases of the Christmas card issued by 
the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust a watcher’s house has been 
built on the marshes where many of our rarer birds are 
found. The building is simple and attractive in itself, and 
will be invaluable for protective purposes. The watcher 
(who comes from Hickling Broad, the greatest of all sanc- 
tuaries) will come into residence this spring. One devoted 
naturalist of fame has from time to time lived or camped 
in the same neighbourhood for the sake of acting as a watcher 
as well as an observer and has had experience of the visits 
of collectors, not only of eggs but of bodies too, and they are 
much the most dangerous. The Christmas card, which 
depicted snow-buntings, was celebrated by the unusually 
arly appearance of the bird and indeed by the numbers, 
though they moved on rather mysteriously. May we hope 
that the new habitation will be celebrated by the long delayed 
and long prophesied nesting of the Ruff? There is no good 
apparent reason why it should not return as the bittern has 
returned, 

* * * * 
Congregations 

Flocks of bird visitors from overseas seem to me peculiarly 
salient this winter, though the visitations are apparently 
local. A naturalist lamented to me this week that he had 
seen no redwings, and the day after three flocks had evoked 
wonder in my neighbourhood. Some observers say that 
pigeons from overseas are less multitudinous than usual, 
but particular accounts suggest the arrival of very large 
flocks. They are certainly immensely numerous where 
oaks and beeches are numerous, and provide one more 
example of the astonishing intelligence department of 
hungry birds. The Scandinavian birds seem to know when 
we have a good crop of acorns as the short-eared owls know 
when field-voles are in plenty. It is a nice question, not 
vet sufliciently studied, whether these foreigners are bewrayed 
by their plumage or voice. The ingenious German recorder 
of birds’ songs on gramophone records declares that the 
German cuckoo cuckoos a slightly different note from the 
English. Some say that these foreign pigeons are smaller 
and darker than the English. They are certainly smaller 
than the St. James's Park pigeons, but their portentous 
size is due to the hospitality not the clime of London. The 
foreign starlings are distinctly browner and less metallic 
than the English. They more nearly resemble the young 
bird than the adult. 

% * %* * 

The immigrant hosts certainly join with our native birds 
and you would expect some few to stay behind and breed 
and cross with the native; but of such details we are still 
very ill-informed. After all, a very great number of our 
indigenous birds are migratory in some measure —not least 
the lark and the blackbird. A particular phenomenon of 
this season, in my experience at any rate, is the combination 
of flocks of golden plover, which are wholly migratory in 
respect of South England, with the green plover which nests 
in numbers in all counties, though large numbers take a 
southerly journey in winter, especially if it is cold. If 
anyone still credits the theory that this most beneficent 
species is diminishing, let him go and watch the vast flocks 
that tumble about the winter sky in any of the Home 
Counties north of London; but who shall say how far they 
are native, how far alien, or whether any of the visitors will 
stay to breed ? 


Tree Rats 

Two village boys, seen staring up at a tree in Hertford- 
shire, were asked whether they were watching a squirrel. 
They replied with indignant rebuke: ‘Its not a squirrel, 
it’s a tree rat’; and this name seems to be growing general. 
Its prevalence should please the campaigners against this 
‘lien. The possession of a verminous name will itself destroy 
any sense of pity. The name is not ill-deserved, for to the 
proper attributes of a squirrel it adds those of several sorts 


of vermin. It will, for example. as I have seen, gnaw its 
way, with more than ratlike speed and persistence, clean 
through the walls of a stout wooden shed, lured by the 
temptation of the corn stored within. It possesses the rat’s 
uncanny skill and fastidious taste for the best sorts of fruit, 
preferring Cox’s Orange pippin to any other apple in the 
store and cultivating a peculiar taste for peaches, even when 
grown under glass. It is doubtless this wide taste in food 
that makes it singularly successful in the struggle for life. 
The undoing of the tree rat in relation to man and game- 
keeper is that it builds also in trees, often very conspicuously. 
It does not, like the little owl, take to holes in the ground. 


% % * ae 


English Woods 

Some few signs appear that English hardwood timber is 
‘arming appreciation ; but some surprising exceptions remain. 
For example : the Home Grown Timber Marketing Association 
for the Home Counties announces to its members a strong 
demand for certain sizes and lengths of any hardwood * except 
oak and probably elm.” Now the neglect of elm, much the 
commonest British tree, is not only due to lack of demand. 
An architect working on my behalf quite failed to obtain 


block elm that he—and I-—-particularly desired. Happily 
the fashion in rough elm boarding tends to grow. It is singu- 


larly satisfying in form and colour and is very enduring. Now 
that the right system of nailing it is at last understood its 
tendency to warp is of no consequence. Elm makes beautiful 
panels for indoor work, and now that the Research Institute 
has discovered how to prevent warping big bold panels showing 
the fine sweep of the grain may be chosen. There is, of course, 
elm and elm; and the most English of the varieties of the 
common elm, the Cornish elm, has the advantage of being 
resistant to the more or less new disease that has devastated 
some groves. 
% * % 1% 


The Two Oaks 

Varicties of the oak have come under popular notice, thanks 
to the Coronation and the ambitious planting schemes that are 
about to be executed. ‘That doyen of popular naturalists, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell (whose ** Memories of the Months” were 
incomparable), has been urging the superiority of the Sessile 
over the Pedunculate variety. It is distinguished by the 
virtual absence of a stalk to the acorn. It has points of 
superiority, but can it be maintained that it makes the more 
handsome tree? Another botanist has been recommending 
the searlet oak (which is very beautiful but not English), for 
the reason that it can be safely transplanted, as other oaks 
‘annot, at the date of Coronation Day. This would in general 
be suitable only for certain evergreens ; and it is to be hoped 
that the planting scheme will not be maimed by. the desire to 
put the trees into the ground on a particular day. One 
symbolic tree would serve for ceremonial purposes on the day 
itself. The general botanical rule must be observed that most 
deciduous trees are best planted from late October to March, 
and many evergreens either in October or April and May. 


* % * * 


A Salmon’s Senses 

The owner of the fishing rights over the lowest reaches of a 
West Ireland river is persuaded that his river is an early river, 
that salmon will on occasion come up from the sea in January ; 
and has tried many devices to arrest the fish on their upward 
route. One method is to suspend a piece of stinking fish in 
mid-stream. There may be some virtue in the method though 
it has not in this example proved effectual. It is generally 
inferred by fishermen that the length of the first run depends 
partly on the amount of water; and this year the flow has 
been exceptional almost everywhere. Yet the salmon is an 
incalculable fish. Even now, when the expert readers of the 
pattern of the scales can tell when and how often a particular 
fish has passed from the sea to the river, we find prophecy 
difficult, and we still know very little about the senses of this 
mysterious fish. Is there any likelihood that a piece of stinking 
fish affeets a migrant’s movements ? 

W. Beacu Thomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requesied to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitale 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed, Tur Specraror.] 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
{To the Editor of Tne SpecTAToR.] 

Sir. We are now assailed on all sides by lugubrious prophecies 
of an imminent and catastrophic decline in the population of 
this country. I cannot claim to be an expert in demology, 
and so keep an open mind until more evidence is forthcoming 
as to the real likelihood of such a rapid decline as has been 
foretold and also as to its disastrous consequences. 

In the meantime, might it not be worth while for those 
who believe that the present decline in the birth-rate is a 
national disaster to take some constructive step of the following 
nature ? 

An organisation might be established, either by a group of 
private persons, or by the Government, and supported either 
by voluntary contributions or by a State grant or by both, 
which would arrange to take over unwanted babies at birth. 
The babies might be unwanted for a variety of reasons, 
including poverty. parental ill-health, and even merc selfish- 
ness on the part of the parents. The babies would be taken 
care of, and brought up, in individual homes or in institutions 
created for the purpose, under the guardianship and at the 
expense of the organisation. They might perhaps not know 
whence they sprang. This is not the place, nor perhaps am I 
the person best qualified, to formulate the exact details of 
such a scheme. 

I am confident that if some provision of this sort were 
afforded for the reception of newly born babies whose parents 
found them, for any reason, superfluous, the number of illegal 
abortions would be greatly reduced, and the frequency of 
attempts at illegal abortion even more so. Thus there would 
be removed a potent cause of maternal illness, and puerperal 
mortality would be decreased. Not only would the number 
of babies born be greater, but we should stop a good deal of 
the wastage that occurs through the death of fertile women of 
child-bearing age, and through the rendering infertile of many 
others, as a sequel to ill-judged attempts at abortion. 

I am, for my part, not at all sure that an increase in the 
number of births in this country ts desirable, cither imme- 
diately or within the near future. But surely those who think 
it is desirable might do something, not inconsiderable, towards 
realising their wishes, if they were to follow the suggestion 
outlined above. Norman Hare. 
27 Harley Street, London, W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,-I demur to the view of Mr. H. D. Henderson that the 
fall of the birth-rate in the Western World underlies the 
agricultural depression of recent years, because the suddenness 
of the depression rules it out. Again, he suggests that when 
its populations cease to grow there will be less need to 
increase the world’s food supply, ignoring that the over- 
crowded Asiatics have an appalling need for more food and 
that when they begin to reduce their high fertility they 
will thus start a prolonged boom in world trade. Lastly, 
he overlooks that the measures of a nation’s well-being are 
the number of producers divided by the number of non- 
producers (mainly children and invalids) and the number of 
persons per square mile of cultivable land. 

Besides honest allegiance to the League of Nations, the 
Western World’s great need is that the people in the poorest 
classes should have very small families and the others a 
sullicient fertility to maintain the population. I remain 
confident that when the wave of excessive birth-control, 
which arose about 1876, has spread to the poorest classes, 
there will soon begin, for patriotic and other reasons, a wave 
of adequate parenthood in the other classes._-I am, Sir, 
yours respectfully, 

B. Dun op, M.B. 

Manor Fields, S.W.15. 


SIR OSWALD MOSLEY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of Tur SpPectTator.] 


Sir.—There is one point which demands rectification in Mr, 
Bernays’ article in The Spectator of December 18th, 1936, 7 
on British Fascism, by its manifest unfairness, namely, his 
statement: ‘five years ago Sir Oswald Mosley was a dis. 
credited Labour Party politician who had singularly failed, 
when he had a _ peculiar responsibility for arresting the 7 
mounting figure of unemployment, to influence the situation 
in any way.” 

The facts are these. On the formation of the Labour Govern. 
ment in June, 1929, Sir Oswald Mosley was appointed Chan. 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a special mission to 
collaborate with Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Lansbury and Mr 
Tom Johnston in an attempt to provide a solution of the Un. ? 
employment problem, which was the chief plank in the Party 
programme at the General Election and the subject of solemn [ 
promises by all leaders of the Labour Party. 

The economic blizzard first began to make itself felt by the 
end of the year 1929, and it became increasingly obvious to 
Sir Oswald Mosley that exceptional and bold measures were 
essential, if some semblance of success was to attend the 
efforts of the triumvirate. 

One of the first facts that forced itself on Sir Oswald’ 
attention was that, although the Civil Service personnel 
comprised many brilliant individuals, it possessed no adequate 
machinery for dealing with what was rapidly becoming a 
great, nation-wide problem demanding the intimate collabo- 
ration of all Departments of State, which had become water- 
tight compartments, aloof and unresponsive, while the 
Treasury still retained its Gladstonian outlook on expenditure 
without regard to a changed and dynamic age. 

Sir Oswald's first suggestion, therefore, was in very brief 
outline, a central organisation armed with an adequate 
research and economic advisory department on the one hand, 
linked with an executive machine composed of some 12 higher 
officials on the other, operating under the direct control of 
the Prime Minister and the head of the Civil Service himself, 
and driving out from that central organisation the energy and 
initiative of the Government through every Department 
which had to deal with the problem. Details of this scheme 
were later submitted to the Cabinet. 

With the unemployment figures mounting higher month 
after month, Sir Oswald applied himself incessantly to the 
problem, continually making suggestions and drawing up plans, 
but met only with indifference, apathy or obstruction. He 
finally drew up his famous Mosley Memorandum, in which he 
laid down a short- and a long-term policy, which, being a 
Cabinet document, was refused publication in the Press. 
Much of the broad aspects of the policy were outlined in his 
speech in the House of Commons on May 28th, 1930. Ii was 
estimated that his “ short-term” policy would put 700,000 
to 800,000 men into employment within a_ reasonably 
short time. 

He submitted this document to his colleague, Mr. Lansbury, 
and to Mr. Tom Johnston, who was then Under-Secretary for 
Scotland. Both these Ministers highly commended the plans, 
and it was then submitted in their joint names to the Cabinet 
through Mr. J. H. Thomas. It was in no carping spirit that 
Sir Oswald drew these up. He accompanied the memorandum 
with the statement that if they failed to carry conviction, 
the Cabinet should immediately initiate plans of their own, § 
and he would endeavour to carry them through with enthusiasm. 

The Cabinet turned down these proposals, and at the same 
time failed to draw up suggestions of their own. Sir Oswald, 
feeling that it was hopeless to continue to work with men 
whose pledged word was held so lightly, resigned his Ministerial 
appointment. 

His resignation speech, on May 28th, 1930, was universally 
hailed as a masterpiece by Lobby correspondents of all the 
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great dailies, the Daily Telegraph stating that “ here was 
evidence of hard work, of independent concrete thinking, 
and of a real political conscience.” 

I suggest that Mr. Bernays, by such a falsification of facts 
known so well to himself as to many others, by displaying so 
singular a disregard of truth over this point, weakens the 
rest of his arguments. These, as in most other cases of our 
opponents, are the illusions upon which British Fascism 
thrives, and through which our advance continues with an 
ever-increasing momentum. 

By this resignation Sir Oswald Mosley proved that he was 
inspired with the desire to better the conditions of the people 
rather than to better his own condition in the political world. 
An example I am afraid which is, in these days, seldom 


followed._I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Rospert GORDON-CANNING 
(Captain). 
British Union of Fascists and National Socialists, 


Sanctuary Buildings, S.W.1. 


ENCLOSURE RECORDS 
[To the Editor of Tut Specraror.} 

S1r,—Sir William Beach Thomas, in your issue of January Ist, 
alludes to the Enclosure Records and says these should be 
in the County Record Offices. When I was an Incumbent 
in Lincolnshire a Parish Clerk showed me the Enclosure 
Record which was in safe keeping in the Parish safe and which 
both he and I found very useful in solving various points 
in connexion with the past and present history of the Parish. 
If this document had been in the County Office it is probable 
that its very existence would have been forgotten and if not, 
access to it would have meant a day’s journey by train and 
probably a fee for inspection. It is, to my mind, very doubtful 
whether much has been gained by the policy of lodging 
parochial records in some central body’s keeping. For 
instance, under the recent Rating and Valuation Act all 
documents which were in the keeping of the Parish Clerks 
and related to the old Overseers’ business were ordered to 
be sent to the R.D. Council’s Rating Officer. The R.D.C.’s 
were snowed under with books and papers which they did 
not know what to do with, and although I have never made 
trial I expect that it would now be very diflicult to find any 
particular parish records. Among these papers were not 
only Overseers’ Accounts but also Churchwardens’— being 
kept in the same book they could not be separated. 

While they were in the Parish they were extremely useful 
as well as interesting: at a Central Office they are useless 
except to those who have sufficient leisure to spend days in 
searching them.—Yours truly, 

Joun D. H. Parcit. 

Ashill Rectory, Ilminster, Somerset. 


THE LARGE BLUE BUTTERFLY 
|To the Editor of Tue Spectrsror.] 

Srr,—Mr. Joad’s article “ Is it after all a machine ?” in the 
last number of The Spectator is extremely interesting. 
His answer seems to be in the negative. But does his explana- 
tion of a ‘‘ vital force” really carry us any further; is it 
not a case of obscurum per obscurius ? The life history of the 
large blue butterfly surely predicates intelligence, either in 
the individuals concerned—the caterpillar and the ants— 
or in some personalities directing them from without. If 
a vital foree has intelligence then it is not far removed from 
the God of Christianity, or at least of Natural theology ; 
but this is theism at a bound. Is it not preferable to proceed 
£radalim, even if we are destined to arrive at this conclusion, 
znd to content ourselves at this stage with saying that these 
natural happenings are the work of one or, perhaps, innumer- 
able intelligences as those in operation in- human society ? 
There may be, for instance, a separate personality directing 
the marvellous economy of each hive of bees. 

I am leaving England this week and may miss my Spectator, 
but I hope Mr. Joad will pursue the subject further in your 
columns. 

ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


United University Club, S.W. 








“ OBJECTIVE |. CRITICISM ” 
[To the Editor of Tuk Serecraror.| 
My experience in connexion with the little article entitled 
shown me the disadvantages 


SiR, 
* Objective Criticism ” 
that spring from want of practice in ** saying the thing which 


has 


is not.” When, for the first time in my life, I indulge in the 
pastime of travestying truth, I win a degree of credibility 
which my extremest veracity has rarely received. 

The fact is that I aimed at the impossible, and tried to 
parody what defies burlesque. I have only one consolation, 
that I am suffering the fate of Defoe, whose irony also was taken 
as serious. Like him, I engage to be on my good behaviour 
for seven years. 

To revert, after this lapse, to my habitual truth-telline. 
There was a chess-game, precisely as I deseribed it; the 
argument of the Public Prosecutor is exactly on the lines of 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Grundlagen, the Prussian 
Bible ; and most of his speech followed closely Dr. Goebbels’ 


recent address to critics. Faithfully yours, 
E. E. KEeviet7. 
CHILDREN IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectraror.] 
Sir,—I understand that more than one appeal on behalf of 


Spanish refugee children has appeared in the English Press, 
and that a good deal of money has already been subscribed. 
But until, at all events, a week ago, no food purchased with 
these funds seems to have reached this country ; and even 
when it is distributed, it will not suffice for more than a 
small proportion of the recipients, whose numbers are much 
greater than is generally supposed. In this respect other 
countries seem to be ahead of us. It is quite three weeks 
since a shipload of stores for Spanish refugees left Belgium, 
and a few days ago in this town I saw eight loaded motor 
lorries labelled * For the children of Spain from the workers 
of Switzerland.” State and Municipal authorities, charitable 
organisations and private individuals here are grappling 
with the problem; indeed, the generosity with which all 
classes have rallied to the aid of the suff 
admiration. One family of my acquaintance. though much 
hampered by reduced circumstances, has taken ten refugees 
under its roof and is contemplating further help. The 
population of this province, too, is subjected to a tax of 
1 per cent. on all purchases, in aid of refugees, and many of 
the inhabitants veluntarily increase this tax. Yet in spite 
of these efforts the plight of the exiles, and especially the 
children, is very serious. 

I have just seen several of the hostels in which are housed 
refugees of all ages who have not had the good fortune to 
be offered private homes. One of these is a large private 
house and is regarded as the “star turn.” It certainly is 
kept very clean; but the scanty furniture is of the cheapest 
description, the sanitation inadequate and defective. There 
is but one bath and three showers fer 120 adults and children, 
and there is no hot water, fuel being very scarce. 

The principal meal of the day was being prepared as I 
passed through the tiny kitchen. It consisted of haricot beans 
with a very small quantity of beef, and a piece of tolerably 
good white bread. Another hostel shown me was a converted, 
dilapidated convent, accommodating 250 refugees of all 
ages. From three to six men, women and children were living 
together in cells only large enough to contain two beds. 
In more than one cell we found a woman sewing or knitting 
over a brazier of still glowing wood-ashes, begged from the 
kitchen, for it can be very cold, even in Southern Spain, during 
three months of the year. The food here was much the same, 
and supper was to consist of potatoes boiled with a scrap 
of bacon. The same lack of fuel, the same inadequacy of 
sanitation, here too. A third hostel visited is devoted entirely 
to children whose fathers have fallen in the service of their 
country. Here each child except the very young has a bed 
to himself. The diet, too, is better suited to his needs, but is 
lamentably insufticient. Breakfast and supper nearly always 
consist of a cup of unsweetened, adulterated milk, flavoured 
with roasted malt, and a small piece of white bread with, 
occasionally, a mouthful of inferior chocelate. While I was 
there, the little ones, who seemed contented enough with 
their Spartan fare, had the meal which represents our tea. 
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It was just a small piece of bread with half a sweet potato 
and nothing to drink. Such things as honey (cheap enough in 
normal times) jam, sugar, fish and puddings are unknown, 
meat is very scarce, and the only fruit is an occasional orange. 

Clothing seems to be more plentiful than other necessities, 
but even this is wretchedly inadequate. Some of the pathetic 
little creatures asked me if it was true that they would 
soon be sent to France, England or Russia, and seemed 
disappointed when I expressed the opinion that this was 
improbable. It seems impossible to ascertain their numbers 
with any accuracy, but there cannot be less than 160,000 
in the Eastern Provinces now, and at least as many more 
are expected. 

What these little orphans of the storm need most is sugar, 
dried or tinned milk, tinned fish, jam, lard, oatmeal, even soya 
beans, which are unknown here : toys, drawing books, copy- 
books, chalks, pencils, games like net-ball and football, 
jerseys, stockings and shoes. The difficulty of procuring 
supplies may be gauged from the fact that it has taken the 
writer and his hostess, a Spanish resident, several days to 
obtain permission to buy 100 kilos of poor quality soft sugar 
as a Christmas present for the children. The cost was equivalent 
to £4 10s. in normal times. 

If any of your readers feel disposed to contribute to the relief 
of the forlorn little mortals for whom this appeal is made, 
may I suggest that they communicate with one of the organisa- 
tions which specialise in relief work, such as the Save the 
Children Fund or the International Red Cross or the Society 
of Friends ?- And need one emphasise that the value of such 
help is enhanced if it is given promptly ? The need is pressing 
and must inevitably increase. Moreover, we have the testimony 
of reliable eye-witnesses for the statement that, if the refugee 
problem is acute here, it is immeasurably worse in neigh- 
bouring provinces, where thousands of helpless humans are 
practically destitute of food and clothing. “ Bis dat qui 
cito dat.”’---Yours very truly, Lukt HastinGs. 

Costa Levantina. 


MR. NOYES’S VOLTAIRE 

[To the Editor of Ts: Seecraror.| 
Sir,—I should like to correct one or two mistakes, on points 
of fact, made by your reviewer of my Voltaire. 

He dismisses my criticism of the personal character of 
D’Alembert (apparently on mathematical grounds) and 
affirms that the contributions of D’Alembert to the Theory 
of Probability are * far more acute and original than anything 
to be found in the philosophical writings of Voltaire.” 

I do not pretend that I plunged into mathematics in order 
to write my Voltaire; but I did take great pains to make 
myself acquainted with the lives both of D’Alembert and 
Condorcet ; and it was Condorcet, not D’Alembert, who made 
the famous contribution to the “Theory of Probability,” 
in an “* Essay” on that subject which still forms a part 
of its history. 

He writes: ‘ Not even Mme. du Chatelet is allowed to 
have been his [Voltaire’s] mistress. This does not agree very 
well with the Memoirs of Longchamps or the Letters of 
Mme. de Grafigny.” 

There is no evidence at all in the Letters of Mme. de Grafigny! 
Though she had been at Cirey for some time, she says rather 
ruefully, she has seen no sign of love except the annoyance shown 
by Voltaire, who left the room and refused to return when Mme. 
du Chdtelet reprimanded him for wearing an old coat (he had not 
changed that evening, because he had a cold). If your reviewer 
has found any evidence in Mme. de Grafigny, which I have 
overlooked, will he produce it ? 

Mme. de Grafigny gives no evidence on the subject. 
Longchamps gives only a half-sentence, which may or may 
not have referred to it. Though this self-confessed liar and 
thief gives indecent and even obscene details about Mme. 
du Chatelet’s conduct with others (including himself), there 
is not a hint of any such thing about Voltaire durin: all 
the years he spent with him; not a word of “ love”; not a 
varess noted; not an indication of cohabitation. But he 
instantly sees and notes every one of these things between 
Mme. du Chatelet and Saint-Lambert. The only “ evidence ” 
that his Memoirs contain against Voltaire is the excuse which 
Longchamps says he heard Mme. du Chatelet making to Voltaire 
for her indecencies with Saint-Lambert. The valet says he 


—. 


was eavesdropping and heard it through a wall, though he diq 
not understand everything because they were at first ** talking 
in English.” Even then, all he claims to have heard washe 
statement that Voltaire had long been unable to agree with 
her régime—which is only evidence if the phrase is taken jy 
the crudest and most nauseatingly cold-blooded sense, 
Surely your reviewer must have imagined that the Memoir 
contain something more than this when he reproves me for 
disbelieving them ! 

Dare I venture the suggestion that he may not have read 
either the Memoirs of Longchamps or the Letters of Mme, 


de Grafigny : or even Condorcet’s essay on the “ Theory a 


of Probability * ’—I am, Sir, yours, «e.. 
AL¥RED NOYEs, 
Lisle Combe, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, 


THE PROTESTANT POPE 


[Vo the Editor of Tae Serctxror.| 


Sir,---It would appear that Mr. Wood has not vet read Herr | 
But if he will turn again to my | 


Zweig’s book on Calvin. 
review he will find that [ made it quite clear that this book 


does not deal with Calvin’s life and work as a whole, but with | 


one episode in it, brief but revealing, the conflict with 
Castellio. Little enough has been written on this subject 
in the usual text-books, and Herr Zweig has done well to 
write it up from the original sources. I adhere to my opinion 
that with this book he makes “a more original, and valuable 
contribution to knowledge ~ than with some of his previous 
books. May I recommend Mr. Wood to read it ?—Yours 
faithfully, A. L. Rowse, 
All Souls College, Ovford. 


“THE TWO MR. GLADSTONES ” 

[To the Editor of Tun Specrator.] 
Sir,--While thanking Mr. Woodward for his friendly review 
of my book, The Two Mr. Gladstones, might I be allowed to 
comment on one phrase which may be misunderstood ? He 
notes that I have not made * a thorough examination of any 
part of the great mass of Mr. Gladstone’s papers now in_ the 
British Museum.” 

These papers are not open to the public; are only now in 
the process of being catalogued, and are not released for 
publication. It was only by permission of the Gladstone 
Trustees, and through the courtesy of Mr. Tilney Bassett, 
that I was able to look through the letters dealing with some 
specific points.--Yours faithfully, G. T. Garratt. 


Castle in Spain 


T saw the wild deer leap 
Down. dappled and fallow, 
‘Two and two in the sunset 
On to the Devil's Gallop. 


I have seen stag nor hind 

Upon the Deer's Meadow 

Only the mist racing 

The Cock’s and the Hen’s shadow. 


Over the Heron Loch 
Never a grey wing beating : 
In frozen mud of Salop 
The sentirel bird waiting. 


Shadow and substance mingle-— 
One remembers the shadow : 
The beating of unseen wings, 
The gallop haunted meadow. 


Quixote’s ghost is laid : 

One with the dust of his windmills 

In the turbulence of blood 

Are Falla’s liquid voice 

And the voice of the Spanish children, 
I have never seen living Spain : 

I shall only remember her death. 


ELISABETH CLUER. 
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Great George Our King 


By KEITH FEILING 


“T for one have told them what I thought beneath the sun.” 
So in the judgement John Wilkes said no more against 
George IIT. Indeed, they said to his face and wrote in his 
life all that could be said. Irascible Bedford, rigid George 
Grenville, venomous Horace Walpole, black-hearted Junius ; 
masters of men and tongues, Chatham and Fox ; squalid 
esurient pamphieteers; young poets who would die for 
causes he had obstructed, execrating the ministers and the 
party of his making. There is more to be known. The 
papers of the last twenty years of his sanity are not all 
revealed. Those of Grenville and Dundas are seattered in 
two continents. But we may be pretty sure that the worst 
is out, and in modern tendencies we are unlikely to under- 
estimate the bad side of George III, 

Mr. Vulliamy, then, has no new tale to tell, nor does his 
ample bibliography indicate new sources or unprinted material. 
His work has been one of re-interpretation from the vast 
mass which is already in print, and which, in great part, 
has appeared since Lecky and Rosebery and Sir George 
Trevelyan deepened, or barely qualified, the tradition of 
Holland House. His sub-title shows that he has aimed at 
something more than biography ; “a study of George III, 
his Experiment in Monarchy, his Decline and Retirement, 
with a view of Society, Politics and Historic Events during 
his reign.” It is a pleasure to read such an artistic, sym- 
pathetic, and humane book. Its best pages in my judgement 
are those which light the background behind the King ;_ his 
court, his family, the social air, together with several passages 
upon his psychology, his marriage, and his mental disease. 
There are a few mistakes of fact. The famous rum contractor 
of the American war was Richard Atkinson (not Adamson), 
an unspiritual type who did much to smash the Fox-North 
Coalition and found Pitt utopian. The ‘ Murray ~ in the 
youthful George’s circle who was accused of Jacobitism was 
not a tutor, but silver-tongued William Murray, the Solicitor, 
and then Lord Mansfield. And even Junius could not say 
that Grafton “ divided his time between Nancy Parsons 
and Mrs. Horton’: a physical impossibility, seeing that 
they were not two ladies, but one lady. 

Agreeing so entirely with nearly all that Mr. Vulliamy 
has to say of the King, I still think he casts some stones 
too many at the eighteenth century and the King’s ministers. 
It is hard measure to knock off Bedford as * a square-faced, 
intemperate man, whose more respectable proclivities were 
rural” ; who stood up alone to Chatham’s tantrums and 
Bute’s folly, and whose journal surely comes from a loyal 
affectionate heart. Henry Pelham was a more reputable, 
even a more stalwart, figure than that avaricious dowager 
Hardwicke, and I cannot believe that Newcastle ever really 
considered a transaction with the Pretender, *‘* Dull witted ” 
seems too good, and doubtfully right, an epithet for Bubb 
Dodington; ‘the old sinner,” too poor for the delightful 
magniloquent Carteret. And even Thurlow; * the depraved 
intelligence of a third rate Satan,” * embodiment of all that 
Was dark in the polities * of the age. ‘True, giving delightful 
girls away was not his forte. But he was embodiment, too, 
of much very characteristic in that age, and I think of any 
other. For this enemy of mankind, this grudging and dis- 
loyal colleague, this foe to reformers, was a benefactor, with 
extraordinary delicacy, to Cowper and to Crabbe, a friend 
to many at the Bar, without relation to party. 

It was the destiny of this reign, it is the virtue of Mr. 
Vulliamy’s art, never to be far away from the first principles 
which divide men; not by laws of evidence, but by much 
deeper gulfs, the considerations of the very purpose and 
Royal George. By C. E. Vulliamy. 12s. 6d.) 





(Jonathan Cape. 


perfectibility of man. I do not, therefore, question his view 
of Pitt, or the revolutionary war, woven with great skill round 
the declining King. But there are three considerable questions 
in dispute, in part no doubt from this same temperamental 
difliculty, but partly because the material has never even yet 
been wholly assembled. The first concerns the reign of 
George IT, herein depicted as a man chiefly concerned with 
amusing himself, and a period, like his father’s, of no royal 
policy at all. I cannot so read the resignation of Townshend, 
the blasphemings of Walpole, the highly unpleasant inter- 
views which were the lot of Hardwicke and Newcastle. 
The essential position, the objective, of the Crown, I submit, 
did not change from 1688 to 1807; men changed, but the 
revolutionary problem revolved a hundred years until, in the 
same year 1788, Charles Edward died at Rome and George IIT 
was mad at Windsor. 

I have suggested 1807, which means a longer projection for 
the personal influence of the King; a demurring to the view 
that in 1784 * the King’s party was obliterated, the King had 
retired.” Four years later Pitt's private seerctary reckoned 
there were only some twenty Pittites who could count on 
re-election if their leader ceased to be Prime Minister, but he 
assigned 185 members to “the party of the Crown.” And, 
finally, there might be, as Sir Nigel Loring used to say, a 
gentle debate whether the ministers from 1807 onwards 


ought to be called “timid and laborious mediocrities.” 
Laborious no doubt, but timid, no; not Liverpool and 


Canning, Wellington, Perceval, and Castlereagh. 

What was done by, and in the age of, George III thus 
moves us still, as Mr. Vulliamy’s preface warns us, keeps 
alight our native prejudice, calls up the red blood in the 
winter's pale. As that King once said of his own unhappy 
type of memory, * what I cannot forget, I cannot forgive.” 
Much from us may seem necessary to be forgiven. But it 
need not argue a cynical disbelief in progress if one doubts 
the validity of general strictures. George III, on America, 
on Ireland, was, as he conceived it, * firm,” ** manly,” but 
for years the mass of his people admired him for it. The 
ambulatory, if we measure a death- 
against the killing of many 
thousand innocent people a year by swift transport, or 
iw tide-waitership against a bribe to millions. It would 
seem more reasonable to admit that one dominant moral 
and intellectual trend captures a generation at a time, or 
that the average human being has only room for one ruling 
dogma. That of the eighteenth century was “ indepen- 
dency”; the tune of the quarter-sessions which actually 
governed, of Evangelical religion, of Burns’ songs, of utilitarian 
and radical economists. *‘* Independency ” with its 
character-making, its complacency, its conquests ; 
hearts of oak in floating batteries, sacrificed and vilely 
neglected armies of fortitude. But the independency also 
of trading justices, millowners, placemen. 

Mr. Vulliamy has depicted, in his power, his shortcomings, 
his longdrawn death-in-life, the man who out of those very 
things made our constitutional monarchy; a ‘ beautiful 
combination ” which he did not foresee. Its moral seems 
to be that only in such a monarchy does the private character 
of the monarch become all in all. Sixty years of * Prinny ” 
would be inconceivable ; but his father’s judgement of men, 
something in his reply to danger, in his dislike of obvious 
undoubtedly evil, moved the sensibilities of average people. 

Limited, damaging, unhappy, decent old King! Atleast he 
had been happy with horn and hounds, Handel, Hannah More, 
peasants and soldiers; not with Lady Jersey and Lady Mel- 
bourne, Jack Payne, the Lades, the Pavilion, and brandy. 
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Christian Worshi 

Pp 
Worship. By Evelyn Underhill. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 
Iv the habit of Christian public worship died, the half-articu- 
late Christian public conscience which it sustains would 
probably die with it; and in the long run it is true to say that 
the strength or weakness of their worship is the strength or weak- 
ness of the Churches. If we look for a Christian revival in this 
country, it will at once create and depend upon a renaissance 
in the quality of worship. There are signs that this is now being 
recognised, and that in most of the Christian’ communions. 
The time for religious controversy is past and in all the 
Churches the most vital elements are reaching forward towards 
a new synthesis based on a better informed liturgical know- 
ledge and a more sensitive appreciation of the classical princi- 
ples of the Christian cultus. We have had, during the last few 
years, a number of books from various different quarters— 
Roman, Orthodox, Anglican and Free Church—aying down 
significantly new approaches to this vitally important question. 
Of these, Miss Underhill’s is the most recent and few will be 
found to dispute that it is the best. She has given us, as we 
expected, a great book and a book which nobody but herself 
could write ; and it is a first-class contribution to a library 
of constructive theology. 

It is quite impossible in a short review to do anything like 
justice to this volume or even to summarise its wealth of 
contents. Ican only record my admiration. It is not, indeed, 
What is commonly called * popular.” It takes for granted a 
range of religious experience which may be above the head of 
the man in the pew—it is, in fact, far above mine ; and is 
theological rather than empirical. But if a book is not 
above our heads, there would seem no particular point in 
reading it. And nobody can rise from this study without a 
clearer and enriched insight into the principles of liturgical 
worship and the religious experience embodied in them. 

Religion, says Miss Underhill most truly, starts not from 
man but from God, and is man’s response to a God seeking 
nan, ever self-revealing and self-giving, who Himself rewards 
the faith which He inspires. But the Christian Church is a 
flock, not merely a collection of prize specimens. ‘Thus the 
liturgical worship of the Church is the social embodiment of 
cultus, 7.¢., the traditional and stylised pattern of its response 
to the authentic Gospel: which is always not “ Do This” 
but ‘This Happened.” The classical structure of the 
Christian liturgy, persistent, with whatever mutilations and 
dislocations, all through the centuries, is indeed the dramatised 
presentation of the action of God and the Christian answer 
to it. Just because it is stylised, corporate and traditional, 
it is vain, says the author, for the worshipper to wish to attach 
direct personal meaning to every movement and every phrase. 
This no doubt is the classical tradition ; to some moderns it 
seems insincere, though they will take part without flinching 
in the almost equally traditional (and, as a rule, far less 
significant) ceremonial of their school or college. 

Starting out from this main position the author passes 
impressively in review the history of Christian worship. 
This will probably be to the general reader the most appealing 
part of the whole book. Not only for its own intrinsic interest 
but because of the delicate, understanding sympathy and the 
power of appreciative evocation which the writer brings to 
her task. We have seldom seen anything so good or, in the 
true sense of the word, so Catholic. She shows us how the 
various Churches, each with their own peculiar apprehension 
of one moment in the whole action, each with their own 
particular contribution necessary to the fullness of the whole, 
form, as it were, the complementary chapels in the one great 
Temple of the Spirit. But not all her fine internationalism 
shakes the loyalty of her own allegiance. She is not ashamed 
of the Anglican tradition which she rightly claims as the 
characteristic expression of the national mind and temper in 
things religious. 

Miss Underhill is soaked in Von Hiigel, and her style of 
writing always reflects his influence ; but with all her wide 
tolerant catholicity, she is Anglican and Tractarian to the core. 
This is her strength, from my point of view, but there may 
be some who think it her weakness. This is in every sense 
» great book, and within its own self-chosen limits it puts the 
whole subject on a new basis. For some, these limits will 
be the real difficulty. Grant its assumptions and it is almost 
perfect. But just because I happen to share so many of 


them, and have even expressed some of them in print, I fegq 
bound to suggest that at this very point it might be expose 
to a fundamental criticism. No one can talk sense aboy 
worship unless his thought is rooted in theology ; but is the 
whole approach here too exclusively theological and a priori} 
Or, to put the same point in other words, is the treatment just 
a shade too clerical and too much screened from the blizzard 
of -our age? The book moves serenely on its way in ap 
atmosphere of Christian security, and in times like this that 
is something to be thankful for. But one can imagine q 
reader complaining that it recks too little of a wild univers 
and seems sometimes to be almost unaware of those social 
and economie stresses which exert so fearful a pressure on 
religion in the troubled world of the 1930’s. Religion, no 
doubt, is a social experience and Liturgy is its corporate 
expression, but to what extent can we today maintain that 77 
God is revealed in that social order which is the condition 
of all man’s experience? And how is that order related to the 
Churches ? This misgiving cuts very deep into all contempor. 
ary religious problems, not least the questions about com. 
munity worship. What I should really like to see, therefore, 
would be a reasoned critique of this book by Dr. Van Dusen 
or Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. I make these suggestions, trying 
to be objective, not in the least wishing to retract my apprecia- 
tion of this brilliant essay. F. R. Barry. 


Pax Romana 


The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Peace. (Cambridge University Press. 


Volume XI: The Imperial 
35s.) 
Tue new volume of The Cambridge Ancient History is as 
difficult to review in a short space as most of its predecessors, 
and the reviewer looks back with some regret to Volume YV, | 
which everyone had to read at Oxford, in which volume all 
there was was Greek and the Greeks themselves were not 
yet cosmopolitan. Volume XI takes us into a world which 
is much too large, larger than the world of the twentieth 
century, because distance was far more distant when com- 
munications were so much slower. On the other hand it takes 
us into a Europe which is more of a unity than that Modern 
Hurope which is disrupted by centrifugal nationalisms. 
The new volume, as accurate, informative and economically 
written as one would expect, covers the period from the 
Flavians to the Antonines. The number of foreign contri- 
butors is to be noted, and the Cambridge Press may be 
congratulated on their freedom from that parochial pride 
which insists on home products at any price. For is it not 
natural, if you are to write about the Getae and the Dacians, 
that Budapest is a better starting point than Cambridge? 
Seven of the twenty-one chapters in this book are given up 
to detailed discussion of the provinces, while only four chapters 
are given to the emperors themselves. This is as it should 
be and one may perhaps be reminded of the dangers of the 
old method (the method of chronicling kings) by the two 


chapters contributed by Professor Wilhelm Weber. Professor 7 


Weber is lyrical about Hadrian and romantic about Commodus, 
but it is sometimes difficult to know, when he talks about these 
individuals, whether he is treating them as historical data 
or as dramatic symbols. I am also not sure that I can agree 
with the Nietzschean assumptions in such sentences as the 
following —‘* Commodus is not to be condemned for bringing 
in naked despotism, but because in his dream world he was 
too indifferent to exploit his opportunities in a world without 
illusions and to give overmastering strength to the common 
efforts of master and servant to bring to birth something 
great.” 

Other chapters include those on Roman Law by Professor 
Buckland, on the art of the period by Professor Rodenwaldt, 
on Social Life in Rome and Italy by Professor Wight Duff, 
on The Rise of Christianity by Canon Streeter, on Silver Latin 
Literature by Mr. E. E. Sikes, and on Greek Literature, 
Philosophy and Science by Mr. F. H. Sandbach. Mr. Sikes 
says most of the usual things about Silver Latin, but is to 
be commended for slipping in a kind word (or one not quite 
so unkind as most) for rhetoric. It is a pity however that he 
should find fault with Martial for “ his Aristophanic and 
Rabelaisian obscenity.” Surely under Domitian to be Aristo- 
phanic or Rabelaisian was one of the best and safest ways of 
asserting one’s human birthright. 
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Some past historians of the Roman Empire have tended to 
take the pictures of Juvenal and Suetonius at their face value 
and also to judge the lives of the many by the lives of the tiny 
minority who formed the court circle (the written-about) and 
the intelligentsia (the writers). No one could accuse the 
contributors to this book of such a lack of sense of proportion. 
Nearly all of them avoid overstatement and rash generalisa- 
tion. This being so, it is interesting to notice that though 
this period (** The Imperial Peace ”) ought to contrast favour- 
ably with the lurid period preceding, yet the total effect on a 
modern mind is one of gloom. Marcus Aurelius is nearly as 
gloomy a phenomenon as Nero, and the whole survey makes 
one wonder yet again about the final value of this famous 


Pax Romana. : Louis MAcNEIcE, 


The Palestine Problem 


Great Britain and Palestine 1915-1936. 


International Affairs. 2s. 6d.) 


(Royal Institute of 


Yuis is a timely publication. Soon the Palestine Royal 
Commission will present a Report opening a fresh chapter 
in the history of a country whose domestic affairs are fated 
to become matters of vital concern throughout the world. 
Once again the future of Palestine is raising urgent questions 
of international importance. The immediate value of this 
hand-book therefore depends somewhat on the degree in 
which it places facts in the wider setting which alore can 
give them proportion. Jew and Arab within Palestine must 
be studied against their respective backgrounds near and far. 
The point is acknowledged, but not stressed. It is disappoint- 
ing to find only two and a half pages out of a hundred devoted 
to “ International Aspects.” Among these there is the barest 
allusion to the interest evinced by the United States, and by 
the Governments of Eastern Europe, in the capacity of Pales- 
tine to absorb Jewish immigration. Similarly, the attitude of 
neighbouring Arab rulers deserves more analysis than it gets. 
And while some emphasis is laid on Arab fears, the desperate 
plight of European Jewry, economically and_ politically, is 
almost ignored. 

Immigration lies at the root of the Palestinian problem, 
and the best chapter in the book is the one dealing with this 
subject and with economie conditions. The chapter on Land 
Settlement is also full of valuable statistics and facts. It 
might be too much to expect entire objectivity in the his- 
torical and political chapters, where so much controversial 
material has to be dealt with. One obiter dictum (see page 10) 
will stagger readers who have studied Jewish work in Palestine 
from life rather than from official Reports. A contrast is 
drawn between pre-War and post-War Jewish settlement, 
ascribing the first to religious, the second to political motives. 


This false antithesis seems almost ludicrous in the light of 


knowledge of the literal interpretation put by the Zionist 
settlers on the principle laborare est orare. This fundamental 
error may account for the failure to convey any sense of the 
hidden springs of Zionist achievement. ‘Too much prominence 
is given to the opinions of the “ Revisionist ” minority, a 
small body of extremists, unrepresented on the Jewish Agency, 
and whose influence was negligible during the recent distur- 
banees. Allusion is made to negotiations opened with the 
Revisionists in 1984 by the Palestinian Jewish Labour Party 
(see page 23), and the conclusion is drawn that some mutual 
sympathy exists. This is a mistake worth correcting, for 
Labour is a rising force, and yields to none in its desire to 
co-operate loyally with the Mandatory Power. The abortive 
negotiations were undertaken in the hope of arriving at a 
modus vicvendi on certain Labour questions only. 


The book ends with a brief mention of various proposed 
solutions for the problem raised by the claims of the two 
communities, Arab and Jew. The suggestions for developing 
Transjordan for settlement by either race are unaccountably 
omitted. Reference is made to Arab objections to some 
features of a scheme for ** cantonisation,” but no indication 
is given of the Jewish attitude towards any of the proposals. 
Here, indeed, is the weakest spot of this useful book. Arab 
feelings are not unsympathetically described, and the reader 
can gather a fairly accurate idea of the darker side of the 
Arab attitude towards the Jew. He gets little about the 


Jewish attitude towards the Arab, although this is considerably 


more constructive. The relations of both with the Mandatory 
Power are inadequately examined, vitally important as this 
question is. Of a Chatham House publication much _ is 
expected, and never in vain. If the reviewer has concentrated 
on errors and omissions, it is only because this book will 
rightly be taken as a guide to opinion on a major international 


question. Biancut E. C. DuGpaLe, 


Various Unveilings 


Moslem Women Enter a New World. By 
Woodsmall. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Ruth Frances 
Tuis book represents a considerable experience of the Near 
East, supplemented by leisurely travel, with the author's 
powers of observation concentrated on the position of women 
in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran and India. The scope of the book is, therefore, con- 
siderable, but one receives the impression that Miss Woodsmall 
would joyfully undertake to do as much for the rest of the 
East, and the West, and anywhere else. The reader imagines 
her as excessively vital and capable, and she is to be 
congratulated on her achievement. 

In the six parts into which the book is divided the author 
deals with the psychology of purdah, contrasted with the 
psychology of * feminism” ; the beginnings of education for 
women in Islam and its actual achievement in Turkey ; 
the emergence of Moslem women into professional life ; 
health programmes ; the widening sphere of women’s interests, 
and the action and counteraction of feminist movements 
and Islam. 

The easiest fault, to which a woman writing on such a 
subject is liable, is an excess of feeling with a consequent 
narrowing of sympathy, and it is the absence of this fault 
which makes this work so impressive. For example, few 
women can forbear an emotion of anger at the slavery of 
the harem and the grotesque limitations which the practice 
of Islam has imposed on women, but Miss Woodsmall gives 
us a real glimpse at the very different emotion which the 
practice can evoke in Moslem women themselves. (** I doubt,” 
she records a woman's opinion, 
can understand what the veil meams to us.”’) 
reformer this is a feat of detachment. 


“whether any European 
For an ardent 


That Europe and America did not fully emancipate women 
until so late a date will probably puzzle future historians, 
and Mrs. Pankhurst was probably right when she said that 
only a campaign of violence could have achieved that end. 
How forgotten are the Suffragettes, and how odd appears 
now the supposal that a feminine vote would be subversive ! 
Emancipation in the West makes a strange story, but at least 
the revolutionary tactics of the Suffragettes insured that when 
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they achieved their object they achieved real liberty for 
Will it be possible in the future to say as much 
That is a very difficult question and one 
which Miss Woodsmall avoids. Possibly, though the goal is far 
distant, it will in India where the movement is in the hands of 


women. 
for Eastern women ? 


intelligent Indian women and assisted by English experience. 
The fine personality of Madame Sharawi has probably given 
Egyptian female emancipation impetus in the right direction. 
Miss Woodsmall declares several times that equality of 
women in Turkey is an achieved reality. But she gives us to 
suppose that the Turkish parliament is a reality also. She 
believes in the progress of Iran and the early success of the 
cause there. 

But can a real liberal movement like Female Emancipation 
ever flourish under the care of an autocracy ? With the 
marvellous materials for women’s apparel, which the Persians 
have at their disposal in their discarded traditional dress, 
the unveiling of Iran might well be a spectacular affair. 
But is it ? I remember a deplorable incident of about five years 
ago. In a distant town the peasant women used to wear 
flowered veils. It was considered that black was a more 
European and therefore a more modern colour for clothes. 
The wearing of black was ordered by the police. The order 
was disobeyed. Syringes charged with ink were issued to 
the constables and offenders were sprinkled. Now I ask 
Miss Woodsmall whether that is the way to teach women the 
liberty denied them by Islam. 

The real fault of this book is its unwarranted faith in the 
Occident. The author overlooks the tragical fact that our 
spiritual values lag so far behind our material achievement 
that what our civilisation gives with one hand it takes away 
with the other. A health programme is inaugurated. Splendid ! 
Ah, but the infection of our nationalism forbids that foreign 
doctors should practise. So what happens ? Nothing. Such 
things are commonplace in the East today. Offering 
bowler hats, on the end of a bayonet, to benighted people, 
and sprinkling colourful ladies with ink, should not blind 
sociologists to the neglect of finer needs. 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


Prime Shakespearian Scholarship 


Third Series. Hamlet. By 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s.) 


Prefaces to Shakespeare : 

Harley Granville-Barker. 
WueEn Shakespeare is the food and the assimilator is eupeptic, 
intellect grows by what it feeds on. That, perhaps, is the main 
reason why this proves to be by far the best book of a notable 
series. It is the master effort of one who is, in the Baconian 
sense, a full man. The greater complexity of the subject 
has stirred him to finer issues. Bearing all the old hall-marks, 
the book is a welcome magnification of the adroit methods of 
approach practised by Mr. Granville-Barker in those earlier 
Prefaces which have proved so serviceable alike to the 
student, the player and the producer. Let it be admitted 
that certain dangers are associated with a microscopic 
examination of the Jlamlet texts and with a minute analysis 
of Shakespeare’s characterisation, There is always the 
tendency to consider too curiously, to fall into the besetting 
weakness of the old romantic school of critics, and view 
the mere figments of the poet’s imagination as living people 
with a before and after. Mr. Granville-Barker would have 
been more than mortal if he could have wholly avoided 
temptations of this sort, but his irrelevancies are few and have 
been counterbalanced by the many flashes of insight which 
light up the obscure nooks and crannies of the play. 

Kspecially fruitful has been his collation of the two genuine 
texts with the spurious quarto, and he has much of importance 
to say about the spurious quarto itself, though it is remarkable 
that he should fail to see that the substitution in it of Corambis 
for Polonius points to the disputed existence of the Ur-Hamlet, 
since the difference in name cannot otherwise be explained. 
In his perplexity over the loose ends left in the genuine texts, 
Mr. Granville-Barker finds himself forced to arrive at the 
conclusion that certain strata of work lie embedded beneath 
them, and there can be very little doubt that Shakespeare 
more than once revised the play. He points out, what has 
hitherto escaped observation, that there are occasional 
lapses of time between scene and scene, a defectiveness of 
construction seldom otherwise exampled in the entire canon. 













It is curious, however, to find that at one juncture a suddey 
access of caution has overborne his usual moral coy 
and made him halt between two opinions. On the Vexel 
question of act-divisions he is not wholly in agreement eithe 
with the many Capulets who insist that the poet wrote hi, 
plays solely in scenes for continuous acting, or with th 
few Montagues who, with equal resolution, maintain that }y 
followed the prevailing convention, and designed his plays 
to be given with four pauses. Yet, surely, one of the tyy 
contentions must be right. 


On this score, one is at a loss to determine why Mr. Granvilk. 
Barker should say that The Winter's Tale ‘ is indisputably 
divided into two parts.” Not only is the play in the Foliy 
fully divided into acts and scenes, but the speech of Time 
which is assumed to make the severance, so far from being 
allotted to an interval, actually forms the first scene of th 
fourth act. If this arrangement proves anything (which j 
very much to be doubted), it is an argument in favour of 
continuous performance, It is remarkable also that, owing 
to the contradictory evidence of the texts, he hasbeen led tj 
deny that Hamlet originally leaped into the grave, thy 
disputing the validity of the existing tradition. Here, by 
sad mischance, he has overlooked the fact that in the well. 
known elegy on Burbage, written in 1619, reference is mad 
to the dead tragedian’s acting as “ young Hamlett,” and to 
his leaping into the grave. If Shakespeare rehearsed his ow 
play, as authors then almost invariably did, it seems unlikely 
that Burbage would have gone against his wishes. But 
controversial points such as these keep a book alive in giving 
the scholarly mind something to work upon, and no purposeful 
author aims at writing a mere soporific. In the present 
-ase, they add interest to a book which otherwise will have 
permanent value for both the students and the exponents of 


our great national dramatist. W. J. LAWRENCE 


The Queen of Letter-Writers 


Madame de Sévigné. 


By Arthur Tilley. 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


(Cambridge University 


Or all French writers perhaps the most charming is Madame 
de Sévign¢é, and any book about her would be welcome. 


Specially welcome is one by Mr. Tilley, who must have been” 


studying and teaching French Literature for at least half 
a century, and to whose statements and opinions all will 
listen with deference. 

In this work Mr. Tilley makes no attempt to give us a 
biography : it is rather a collection of four more or less inde- 
pendent essays on various aspects of Madame de Sévigneé's 
personal and literary character. Through them, readers 
of the Letters will be helped to notice many things they 
otherwise might miss ; and this is the more important because 
few people have read more than selections, and fewer still 
have memories strong enough to retain and compare the 
vast multitude of details to which the Letters refer. 

Some very interesting points emerge from Mr. Tilley’s 
studies. Madame de Sévigné is as fascinating as the veriest 
gossip; but a gossip she is not. Her items of news are 
as accurate as she can contrive to make them; and _ she 
sifts her authorities with Gibbonian care. Je vous déclare, 
ma fille, she wrote to her daughter, que je vous manderai rien que 
de vrai: quand je vous mande des nouvelles, comptes que je 
les tiens de gens bien informés. This was no idle boast. Mr. 
Tilley shows that her account of Turenne’s death in 1675 
differs in no essential point from that given by an eye-witness ; 
and Macaulay was right in treating her description of the 
interview between Louis XIV and the exiled James Il 
as a first-hand report. 

A longer and still more interesting essay deals with Madame 
de Sévignée’s friendships, which were innumerable. It is 
unnecessary to say that she had in full measure a genius 
for friendship; but it was not a mere undiscriminating 
affection, She had the gift of being able to see through 
people and yet to love them; she did not ask more from 
human nature than it can give. On the other hand, she 
eompelled the affection of others, and even the cynical La 
Rochefoucauld felt the compulsion. This was largely due 
to the simplicity of her character; for while she was keen- 
sighted she was not given to deep analysis of motive. As 
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in her religion, which was sincere, she was no mystic, and 
preferred common sense and directness, so in her intercourse 
with others she took them as she found them. People, in 
her presence, did not feel that they were being dissected, 
or that their faults weve being set in a notebook, conned, 
and learned by heart. It is this characteristic, I think, 
which, while it enabled her to sympathise with so strong 
a Jesuit as Bourdalouc, made her more inclined to the Port- 
Royalists. 

Like many persons of social habits, she could be solitary : 
she liked to leave the stir and noise of Paris for the quiet 
of Livry or Les Rochers. And here her companions were 
books, which were often read aloud to her by her son Charles 
—a splendid reader, who could go on for five hours without 
tiring. The list of her books, compiled by Mr. Tilley from 
the Letters, is very noteworthy. She was a devotee of 
Tacitus, whom she read in the original; and Tasso (she 
was a good Italian scholar) she admired as every cultured 
person in the seventeenth century did admire him. But 
the god of her idolatry was Corneille. Though she recognised 
that Corneille outlived his genius, she never lost her admira- 
tion of the Cid or Polyeucte ; and she never reconciled herself 
to the revolutionary drama of Racine. Not unnaturally 
her plain and simple mind preferred Moliére’s Tartuffe to 
the Misanthrope: curiously enough she never mentions 
either the Bourgeois Gentilhomme or the Précieuses Ridicules. 
Perhaps the most pleasing sign of what Mr. Tilley calls her 
literary loyalty is her unchanging love of Montaigne, who, 
in her later years, was passing through one of those periods 
of eclipse to which even the greatest of writers are subject. 
Her tastes were catholic ; she could enjoy the Grand Cyrus 
and books of devotion. 

There are some tiny misprints which one hopes will be 
corrected in a second edition: je vous voir on p. 10; vous 
pouvez jugez on p. 19; ‘see above p. 120’ on p. 54; and a few 
others. As Madame de Sévigné died in 1696, it is hard to 
see how (p. 28) she can have had thirty-five years to live 
after 1668. But these are not marked as defects ; that one 
has noticed them shows merely the interest with which one 
has read the book. If there is a real defect it is perhaps 
the excessive allusiveness: Mr. Tilley sometimes forgets 
that everybody is not such a French scholar as he, and 
contents himself with a hint where perhaps a paragraph 
might be desirable. This is the defect of a merit. 

BE. EB. KELiLETr. 


“Philosophic Fellow” 


The Works of John Galt. Ten volumes. Edited by D. S. 
Meldrum and William Roughead. (Edinburgh: John Grant. 
42s.) 

John Galt. 
8s. 6d.) 


By Jennie Aberdein. (Oxford University Press. 
Tuosr who like Galt, or wish to discover whether they like 
him or not, have their chance here. The ten volume edition, 
which is in substance a reissue of the one in eight volumes 
published by Blackwood in 1895-96, contains Ringan Gilhaize, 
in addition to The Annals of the Parish, The Entail, The 
Provost, Sir Andrew Wylie and the Last of the Lairds. For 
Ringan Gilhaize Mr. William Roughead has written a new 
introduction in his best manner. He is a_ tried lover of 
Galt. For the other novels, S. R. Creckett’s introductions 
have very properly been retained. This now unfashionable 
author is here seen to be a fine and sympathetic critic. An 
amended glossary, an admirable memoir of our author by 
Mr. D. S. Meldrum (also reprinted for the modern reader and 
well worthy of his attention), and pleasant illustrations by 
C. E. Brock, further provide a shelf full of neat books for 
the delectation of people who are content, in Crockett’s words, 
to sit by the fireside on a winter’s night “ tasting every 
paragraph, too happy and too much at ease to be critical,” 
while they enjoy the sensation of ** stretching luxuriously like 
a cat” in Galt’s gentle atmosphere. If such readers are 
lamentably fewer than they were forty years ago, there are 
perhaps even fewer books of a kind to supply their needs to 
perfection. Other readers of a less Jeisured and expansive 


kind will feel the further attractions promised by Crockett, 
that here is “‘ a tired man’s author,” that ** to such as love him 
there is no better tonic and restorative,” and that ** there are 


no books .. . which convey so melodious and continuous 
an impression of peace.” 

When Byron (whose life by Galt raised a storm of criticism 
and sold at once 10,000 copies in spite of a prediction by the 
Athenaeum that it would be swiftly remaindered) called Galt 
““a good-natured philosophic fellow,’ he scarcely knew his 
man, but what he said was true. Galt had good-nature 
and philosophy, and badly he needed both in his * ravelled 
hither-and-thither life.’ But he had much more _ besides. 
He had, indeed, almost all the gifts. ** A cool, cautious and 
delicate * observer, he possessed a marvellous ** local memory ” 
for words and visual images. He was capable of fine meta- 
physical research. He far excelled Scott in his feeling for the 
motives of complex-simple folk, of frustrated and perverted 
souls and small yet wilful minds. He was no good at making 
a plot, but knew how to write dialogue and how to contrive 
scenes of extreme subtlety. It was one of his misfortunes 
that nothing failed to interest him. Although he led a 
literary life only at intervals—being man of commerce, 
traveller, promoter of huge schemes, and founder of towns— 
sixty volumes came from his pen, not to mention plays, pain- 
phlets and essays. And he ranged from novels to histories of 
bills of exchange. Ideas brimmed in his too sanguine mind 
and he was as prodigal and as careless as Nature. Nobody 
ever read all his works in the past, nor will anybody read one 
quarter of them in the future. 

Why was he essentially a failure as a writer? The most 
interesting passages in Dr. Aberdein’s sympathetic and well- 
arranged biography are those in which this question is dealt 
with. But if Dr. Aberdein had been able to answer it fully 
she would have been able to tell us the secret of Scotland's 
comparative failure in creative literature. And she does 
not quite do this. Perhaps she is too kind to Galt. ‘ Had 
he been an artist by training,” she says (with needless italics) 
‘‘as he was to some degree femperamentally, he would have 
kept the things in his portfolio, worked at them and perfected 
them, or finally, when judgement was cooler, destroyed them.” 








Next time you drink 


a glass of port, think a 
little about Portugal and its unspectacular 
dictatorship which has done so much in 
secret to promote the “ insurgent” cause 
in Spain. The facts of this case, together 
with a pertinent and informed description 
of the whole situation in Spain, is contained 
in Carlos Pricto’s Spanish Front, which “ is 
probably the best short book, for so small 
a price, published about the Spanish con- 
flict —(Listener). 
view of Spanish history and the Spanish 


Sir. Pricto’s short re- 


character makes it a book of much more 
than momentary interest. 

Spanish Front (refuse resolutely all sub- 
stitutes) is now in a second impression, 
which means that many other people too 
have found it readable. With map, cloth 
bound, 2s. 6d. net. 

NELSON 
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Galt admits the neglect himself. But where does the good 
artist acquire that training which, so to speak, counteracts his 
artistic temperament and saves him from remaining an 
amateur? One of the troubles with Scotland is that her 
writers have so often believed that temperament was enough. 
Burns’ sly declaration that he “rhymed for fun,” and the 
widespread legend that Scott composed as quickly as his hand 
would fly—these have been bad for Scottish letters. Galt, 
with all his magnificent qualities as writer and as man, is one 
of our most distinguished examples of amateur vanity. May 


he also be a warning ! ; ; 
CATHERINE CARSWELL, 


Two Kinds of Poetry 


Time in the Rock. By Conrad Aiken. (Scribner. 10s. 6d.) 
Mithraic Emblems. By Roy Campbell. (Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 
The Birth of Song. By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 5s.) 

The Emperor Heart. By Laurence Whistler. (Heinemann. 5s.) 


A Great deal of modern poetry is concerned with the problem 
of self-consciousness—how can a man question his own 
thoughts and motives without losing the power of action 
and decision? For some people, the problem does not 
exist: they do not ask why and how they formed their 
own habitual opinions, and they have no patience with those 
who do. For them, poetry such as Mr. Aiken's is incom- 
prehensible or morbid. They prefer Mr. Campbell with 
all his boisterous self-confidence, or if they look within, they 
look for nothing deeper than Mr. Davies’ restatement of 
old truths. They are healthy-minded in William James’ 
sense of the phrase, and the poet laureate, Mr. Masefield, 
has always been one of them. In commendation of Mr. 
Whistler’s new book he says: ‘‘ It seems to me to be the 
work of one with a mind of delicate beauty, a style both 
precise and fastidious, a preoccupation with the thoughts 
roused by high emotion and with that rare quality of becoming 
more of a poet as he grows older.” No doubt this is true: 
Mr. Whistler asks no awkward questions, he admits no 
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unpleasant subject matter into his verses and his rhyme 
and metres are always smooth and regular. (The unselt / 
conscious-poets make more use of regular metres than th, 
others, perhaps because verbal music is for them an indepeng. 
ent entity, not the expression of a mood.) He moralises oy 
sepulchres, chandeliers and North Country castles ang 
writes of love without trying to say anything profound o 
new. His effects are achieved by the use of a poetic diction 
from which the original freshness has long since disappeared; © 
“Oh then some darkness when delight is due 
Conceal in your rare lips a painless wraith 
Of poison to consume my body too, 
That I may drink, while all the world is you, 
Your beauty and the hour of my death.” 








It might be objected that this is not genuine extravert 
poetry, but a kind of day-dream, showing no real recognition 
of the existence of other people. Such a charge could not 
be brought against Mr. Campbell, who knows that other 
people are real, and hates and despises many of them. His 
new poems include a series of pictures of life in Toledo 
and a sonnet sequence praising the colours of the sun, a 
well as a number of satires and occasional poems, some of 
which (e.g., To the Springboks in England 1932) will find 
their way into junior school anthologies. In general, the 7 
poems are as flamboyant and rowdy as ever: 





“T halt and tremble at the height 
to which you lift my dreaming gaze 
through curls of fire, upon the white 
abrupt sierras of my days ;” 


At a first reading it seems that the poems are less distinct 17 
and individual, and the metaphors and images less far. 7 
reaching than those in Adamastor and The Flowering Reed, 
The indignation, too, appears to be more apoplectic than it 7 
was in The Wayzgoose, but these impressions should not 


be taken too seriously. Mr. Campbell is not the typical 7 
healthy-minded hearty, though he enjoys playing the part. fe 
His over-emphasis gives him away, and though he advises his 5 
chosen enemies to sf 


“Tell them that my mule’s a stallion 
When you get back to Sissyhurst ” 


no one is really likely to make that mistake. cS 

The genuine healthy-minded man is quieter and less ageres. 7 
sive. Mr. W. H. Davies, for example, makes no fuss about 
being himself. His new book would be a pleasant gift-card 
for those who already admire his poems. 

No one would call Mr. Aiken healthy-minded in the Jamesian [ 
sense. ‘* The truth is inward, and not outward,” he says, 
and though he goes on to point out that this is only a part 
of the truth, he never falls into the unreflecting simplicities 
of a Davies or a Campbell. He looks at the order and 7 
disorder bencath appearances, and believes that knowledge 
is wisdom : 





*“ Ravel the pattern backward, to no pattern: 
reduce the granite downward to no stone: 
unhinge the rainbow to his sun and rain: 
dissolve the blood to water and to salt: 
is this dishevelment we cannot bear ? 

The angel is the one who knows his wings!” 


The language, the rhythm and the imagery owe much to 
Shakespeare’s Jater plays. In these new preludes, which 
follow the Preludes for Memnon, one mood, with innumerable 
variations, continually appears. The world is seen as 
something constantly falling apart and held together or 
reintegrated only by continuous activity of mind and 
sympathy : 

“the picture world, 
the lost and broken child’s book, whence we treasure 
one picture, torn and soiled, the faded colours 
precious because dimmed, clear because faded, 
the picture world, which is ourselves, speaking 
of yesterday, and yesterday, and yesterday.” 


At times there is a hint of false rhetoric in these poems, 
as if the attitude were being held for the attitude’s sake. 
Mr. Aiken is an important poet und a good craftsman, and 
it is a pity that his work is not better known. But it is 
also a pity that he cannot yet pass beyond the mood of 
these preludes to make a poem with a new energy, variety 


and tragic intensity. MicuAEL ROBERTS. 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


The Street of the Fishing Cat. By Jolanda Foldes. Translated 
by Elizabeth Jacobi. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

By-Road. By Adrian Bell. (Cobden-Sanderson. — 7s. 6d.) 

The Stranger Prince : The Story of Rupert of the Rhine. By 
Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

The Fire and the Fiddle. By Wynyard Browne. 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 


(Cobden- 


Evin when the worst comes to the very worst, and art, one 
is left thinking. the most futile of human activities, either 
because of the spectacle of superfluous production, or the 
predominance of other values, and the stress of world affairs, 
there still remains in the last resort one sure claim for it, as a 
documentary record of the other human activities. So much 
the critic at least can grant. The artist himself is certain to 
wonder once at least in his life if it is not better “to ask no 
record of the hours,” once they are past. But there it is. 
Things happen ; and if someone chooses to write the story of 
them, even the least important things, there is quite a good 
chance that the record may one day have its uses. And if 
jt sometimes happens that such records suggest to us that 
the human spirit is greater than we knew, well then, perhaps 
art has a function after all. Only let it not deceive us. 

Three of this week’s novels, perhaps all four, are valuable 
in the first instance as records. The first two are contemporary 
accounts by witnesses of interesting but comparatively remote 
corners of human existence in our time. The third consists 
of the imaginative researches of a scholar over a large and 
vivid field of past history. The fourth is a modern social 
commentary. 

The Street of the Fishing Cat is the winner of a £4,000 prize 
in an international novel competition initiated by Messrs. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson, and sponsored by publishers in 
some sixteen countries. The authoress is a Hungarian and 
the publishers make very high claims for her, namely, that 
she * has written a great book which is likely to remain as 
cne of the literary triumphs of the decade.” What can at 
Icast be soberly said is that Mme. Féldes was clever enough to 
choose a singularly apt subject for the circumstances of the 
competition, and that this must surely have weighed heavily 
in her favour with the judges. As a piece of Gebrauchskunst 
it reminds one of those ingenious sound-films which contrive 
to introduce several different languages so as to make an equal 
appeal in several countries. ‘The humble street of the Fishing 
Cat in Paris is the centre of a community of exiles from 
different lands, and their sad little microcosm represents a 
kind of negative side of the larger events in post-War Europe. 
First, we are introduced to the fur-maker, Barabas and his 
family, Hungarians driven from home by the economic ruin 
of their country after the War. Then there is Bardichinov, 
an old Russian banker who has fled from Communism in 
Russia, but still looks forward to the days when he will be 
entertaining everyone in his Palace once more. His insepar- 
able friend is Liiv, ** I might as well say my enemy, my dearest 
enemy,” for he is a Socialist refugee from the failure of Com- 
munism in Lithuania. In the bar where they gather at night- 
time is to be met the Spanish Anarchist, Alvarez. A few 
years pass, Primo falls, Alvarez returns home; his place in 
the bar is taken by Prince Maura, a monarchist. We also 
see something of a Greek, an Italian ex-consul and his family, 
alot more Russians of course, while in due course the Germans 
arrive. The Barabas family is friends with everybody and 
their fortunes slowly improve ; but if a Hungarian has been 
forging French frances, or King Alexander is murdered, that 
means a wave of anti-Hungarian feeling, and for a month or 
two they are out of their jobs. 

The book is in fact on the fringe of the at-sea-in-a-boat 
class of fiction, which takes a short cut to its aim of relating 
different types by associating them under an external accident. 
It is something better than that, however, in that the accidents 
here have in all cases a close bearing on character. The 
whole scene is in any case of intimate interest as a backwater 
of the modern world. It is very delicately painted, though 
the Historic Present in which the narrative is told docs not 
suit the English language and reads tiresomely. Moreover, 
the manner is too much that of the notebook, in spite of 
some excellent passages. 

“It sounds strange—but the War suspended the struggle for 





life, relieved men of the strain of earning their daily bread. That’s’ 
how it was. And it provided unparalleled, ardent, heartrending 
excitement, splendid intoxication, the delirium of fear and courage, 
and self-oblivion. A whole generation of men, millions of men, 
are struggling all around us, who have achieved the completeness 
of life in the War, and their eyes still sparkle at the word. 

* This does not speak for wer, but against life.” 

There are good episodes too, and swift pieces cf characterisz- 
tion; but it all seems too shadowy, tco thin for the representa- 
tive of a decade. ‘True, that evanescent slightness is an appro- 
priate reflection of the subject —* fugitives. Their life is but a 
delusion, a wingless semblance of the life which they were 
born for . . They vanish and leave no trace.’ And 
so the book about them is just the shadow of a book, a skeleton 
notebook which is not likely to last much longer than 
themselves. 

Mr. Bell describes a very different corner of modern life. 
It is less remote and shadowy than the Paris of Exiles, but 
is much more the concern of the specialist. What everyone 
can enjoy is the unaffected elegance and charm of his style. 
He tells a story—if story it can be ealled, for as sueh it is 
suill slighter than The Street of the Vishing Cat—of a lively 
enterprise in fruit-farming in Suffolk by a young man with a 
bold flair for economic advantage. It is a serics of pictures 
of the countryman’s life centring round the farm, none of 
which looks like fiction and most of it of very recent date. 
What it amounts to is a delightful and significant muddle 
of the Hardy type of humour and charm persisting inside the 
framework of a modern system and adapting itself to it. 
Mr. Bell is undoubtedly an artist, though his art is only a 
magnifying glass held over tiny things. Here is the descrip- 
tion of a Jubilee bonfire. ‘* The whole crowd was illuminated, 
and not only the crowd but, with the effect of a secret people 
surprised, thousands of cowslips standing in the meadows. 
They cast shadows out of all proportion to themselves.” 

The Stranger Prince is not fiction either; for the historical 
novel today tends to rely less and less on fiction and keep 
more strictly to history, whereas many of the earlier practisers 
of the genre, Scott included, were often content to write books 
that one would correclly style “ period-pieces ~ 
than historical novels. Miss Irwin, dealing with prominent 
actors in history, is not willing to take liberties in filling out 
the gaps, but tries to give as probable as possible a human 
shape to the names of the past. There is little invention, 
but it is all highly imaginative reconstruction ; and her 
version of the relationship of Prince Rupert with his mother, 
his brothers, and Charles I, shows wonderful insight. But 
the book does seem to be enormously and unnecessarily long ; 
too many of the incidental passages are more a display than 
a genuine contribution to background ; and the extremely 
detailed and doubtless admirably scholarly account of Rupert's 
part in the Civil War is full of longeurs. What she does 
with great skill succeed in doing is to keep us in a genuinely 
contemporary uncertainty of the outcome. We forget 
history, and live it again step by step with all the hopes of 
the actors in it. 

Mr. Wynyard Browne's The Fire and the Fiddle is said to 
offer ** a detached view of contemporary English life ” which 
** makes excellent comedy.” So this, too, is a kind of docu- 
ment; but it is the detachment which introduces a false note 
and just spoils the book, which is otherwise a very clean piece 
of work. There is Stephen Lamb, an artist-communist- 
idealist, and Jean Madden, the opposite on all points, who go 
and fall in love with and there is the author- 
narrator who is involved and tells their story through his 
friendship with them. The point is the test of the virtue of 
Stephen’s ideals, because unless he will compromise them they 
cannot get married. In the end ine does, and they do. What 
we are to make of this is uncertain, because to start with the 
author seems to laugh at Stephen for being a communist, and 
then to jeer at him for ceasing to be one. Perhaps he feels 
like Mme. Foéldes, that the comment speaks only ™* against 
life”; though we may have feelings of our own about it. 
Anyway the action is skilfully and interestingly worked out, 
the writing is witty, and there is a lot of farcical fun among the 
minor characters. But it all goes to show that *‘ detachment ” 
nowadays just doesn’t do. 
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Current Literature 


TURBULENT JOURNEY 
A Life of William Bligh, Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue 
By Owen Rutter 


“He has had a busy and turbulent 
journey of it,’ wrote Captain Tobin, of 
his old ship-mate and commander, 
William Bligh, ‘and since the un- 
fortunate Mutiny in the ‘ Bounty’ has 
been rather in the Shade. Yet perhaps 
was he not altogether understood .. . 
Let our old Captain’s frailties be for- 
gotten and view him as a man of Science 
and excellent practical Seaman.” It 
is on these lines that Mr. Rutter’s book 
(Nicholson and Watson, 18s.) is written, 
albeit the frailties are not forgotten. 
If Bligh’s life was overshadowed by the 
‘Bounty’ episode, his memory has 
suffered from an excess of limelight 
focussed almost exclusively on it. “That 
most of his troubles were caused by his 
ungovernable temper and_ intolerable 
habit of abuse is beyond doubt; yet 
Mr. Rutter’s carefully documented story 
depicts him as one of the greatest 
navigators of his age, a fighting Captain 
who earned the thanks of Nelson at 
Copenhagen, a_ distinguished  carto- 
grapher and botanist, an administrator 
whose honesty did him much dis-service, 
a man of deep family affections and, 
perhaps surprisingly, a commander well 
ahead of his period in the care he gave 
to the well-being of his crews. It says 
much for Mr, Rutter’s skill that his 
biography of this strange and none too 
lovable man should induce in the mind 
of at least one reader something of the 
mood which prompted Captain Tobin to 
write his quoted words. 


A DOCTOR’S ODYSSEY 
By Victor Heiser 

A Doctor's Odyssey (Cape, 15s.) is 
the fascinating autobiography of an 
American doctor who has spent his life 
fighting disease on a world-wide scale ; 
whose patients were countries, and 
whose round was the globe. After 
building up a health service in the 
Philippines, he was appointed director 
for the East of the Rockefeller Inter- 
national Health Board with the tre- 
mendous task of persuading the health 
services of all the Eastern countries to 
pool their ideas and co-operate in the 
war against leprosy, cholera, malaria, 
hook-worm, beriberi, bubonic plague, 
and other scourges too commonly 
accepted as inevitable. The diseases 
had their human = allies. The tea- 
planters’ representative of Ceylon at 
first said that they would not have “a 
lot of health fellows” crashing itor 
their affairs; the mere threat of 
inoculation would drive their Tamil 
pickers back to India. But Dr. Heiser, 
as usual, convinced them that healthy 
natives were profitable. Soon two 
hundred thousand were being treated 
for hook-worm: and the incredulous 
planters saw their coolies not only 
accepting but demanding proper sanita- 
tion. The inspiring personality of the 
author is evident on every page of his 
autobiography. 

FIJI 
By Nancy Walker 

This book (Witherby, 7s. 6d.) is a 
short account of the Fiji Islands written 
after a three months’ visit, and does not 
claim to be more than an outline of the 
life on some of those one hundred and 
fifty-four islands. It was a task worth 


doing, for too little is known of re-ent 
developments in the Crown colonies. 
We still hear of the degeneration of 
natives under the unimaginative rule of 
race-conscious Blimps, and of the stamp- 
ing out of native culture by stupid 
missionaries. It is true that up to 
twenty years ago the imported Indians 
(who now form 50 per cent. of the 
population) lived wretched lives in 
filthy villages, spreading disease among 
the once robust Fijians. But now the 
island health service has changed them 
into a healthy, contented community. 
The Fijian has lost none of his inde- 
pendent, care-free manner, for he 
remains the owner of his land, being, 
in fact, wisely forbidden by law to 
alienate it permanently. The author 
describes briefly the social life of the 
natives, and touches on the problem of 
the ever-increasing tide of Indians 
overflowing into the South Sea islands. 
The limited scope of this book prevents 
it satisfying the interest which it 
rouses. 


FROM THE ORCADES TO IND 
By D. Clouston 

From the Orcades to Ind (Oliver and 
Boyd, 7s. 6d.) is a painstaking record 
of the experiences and impressions of 
Mr. D. Clouston, late of the Indian 
Agricultural Service. It is like scores 
of other books of Indian reminiscences : 
superficial but irritatingly detailed, 
aecurate but banal, and even has, for 
frontispiece, a photograph of the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight. It is likely to be 
of interest only to those who have read 
nothing about India before, and to those 
Anglo-Indians who read nothing but 
books about India. If the author had 
confined himself to the problems of 
Indian agriculture, about which he 
knows a great deal, it would have been 
a different story. Unfortunately he 
had padded out his original material 
with snippets from reference books of 
the most elementary sort, so that the 
personal note is drowned in an ocean of 
familiar Indiana. Few readers will be 
excited to read that in the Himalayas 
“are to be found some of the highest 
mountain peaks in the world ” or that 
the author saw at Benares ** thousands 
of Hindus bathing with much ceremony 
where the Ganges and the Jumna meet.” 


MYSELF, MY TWO 
COUNTRIES ... 
By X. M. Boulestin 

Tt was a fortunate day for English 
gourmets when M. Boulestin decided 
to devote himself to the art of cookery. 
As his autobiography (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 
reveals, he might have been equally 
successful in almost any other occupa- 
tion requiring taste and application, 
though even as a boy he confesses that 
‘in the evening my favourite place was 
the kitchen.” Ile writes delightfully 
of his early days in Poitiers, Périgord 
and Paris (where he was secretary to 
M. Willy, husband of Colette), savouring 
his memories and serving them to the 
reader in a fluent English which seems 
to gesticulate in an utterly gallic way. 
Drawn to England—he is * one of the 
very few French people who genuinely 
like mint sauce ’’—-he entered the 
literary life of London in its Café Royal 
days. After being secretary to Gordon 
Lennox the playwright, he set up in 
Mayfair as an_interior decorator, with 
great success, till the War claimed his 
services. Afterwards, his capital gone, 
he returned to. his first love, cookery, 
with what success everybody knows. 





—= 


The January Periodicak 


The Nineteenth Century gives a plaig 
narrative of the abdication Crisis, 
well documented with the Messages, 
the principal speeches and _ typicj 
comments. It will be useful for reference, 
Mr. Wyatt Tilby discusses the crisis 
from the. standpoint of the Empir 
and emphasises the desirability. 
Royal visits to the Dominions. My, 
A. L. Rowse gives an attractive sketch 
of the history of the Duchy of Cornwall] 
which will be new to most reader, 
Mr. A. G. McGregor’s article on 
* The Correct Economy for the Machine 
Age”is an argument for the fixing 
of wages by a national Wages Boar 
so that * the buying power of the pound 
at the right level’? may be stabilised, 
the right level, in the author's view, 
would be that of 1928. Mr. McGregor 
is not thinking so much of averting 
strikes as of increasing prosperity, & 
but he does not face the diflicultig fF 
in the way. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston reviews ‘** The Blum ‘ Ex. 
perience ’”’ with more than a touch of 
pessimism; the ‘ Front Populaire,” 
he thinks, is terribly handicapped 
by its ‘ideology ” and weakened by 
the quarrels between Socialists and 4 
Communists. Professor José Castillejo, 
writing on ‘The Future of Spain,” 
begins by saying that ‘ Spain has 
found no satisfactory political structure 
from the Visigoths to the present day,” 
and ends by suggesting a loose federa- 
tion of four or five small States. | He 
sees no near end to a conflict that is 
far more complex than a duel between 
Communism and Fascism. 

Mr. J. A. Spender in the Fortnighily 
expresses what most of us feel about 
* King and People,” with reference 
to the late crisis. ‘ The Monarchy is 
greater than the King.” And _ the 
hereditary monarchy exactly fits the 
needs of the Empire, as no new institu- 
tion would do. 

In the National Sir Herbert Rich 
mond shows that * The First Line of 
Defence ” for Great Britain is and must 
always be the Navy, but he does not 
like the term and deprecates controversy 
between the three Services, all of which 
are necessary. Mr. C. W. A. Coulter, 
a member of the Union Parliament, 
writes on ‘The Crown in South 
Africa,” and suggests that General 
Hertzog wishes to distinguish between 
the King of Great Britain and the King 
of South Africa. The General’s action 
in the recent crisis does not confirm 
this theory. 

Mr. O. M. Green, writing on “ Great 
Britain's Chance in the Far Kast” 
in the Empire Review, declares that we 
enjoy “‘an immense amount of good 
will” in China and may well help to 
mediate between China, Japan and 
Russia. 

Blackwoods has a lively sketch of 
“The Idle Fellows” of Oxford sixty 
years since by Sir Charles Oman. 
Some of these holders of sinecures fot 
life travelled far and wide and had the 
oddest adventures. 

Chambers’s Journal gives a_ fully 
detailed account of ‘10 Downing 
Street Today,” by Mr. John Cornes, 
and an interesting description of the 
perfume industry of Grasse by Miss 
Klaine Bickerstaffe, who says that 
out of a ton of flowers only two pounds 
are pure perfume, so that the cost is 
high, 
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MARGARET IRWIN | 





THE STRANGER PRINCE 


§ Margaret Irwin’s work has now been three times honoured by The Book : 

Society. Her splendid new Romance is their Choice for January 1937. 

The Proud Servant (5th. Impression) was their alternative Fiction 

Choice for November 1934: while Royal Flush (gth. Impression) was 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


: ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL ~- BIRMINGHAM = MANCHESTER =~ CARDIFF - GLASGOW 


In the year T 937 
HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


can be of service to you. Write to 
Heffer’s if you want to buy books, 
sell books, or merely want informa- 
tion about books. 






























Ask Heffer’s to send you Catalogues. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 




















95,000 children who from their earliest years would 


have been thwarted, have been given an excellent start 
in life thanks to those who have helped the National 
Children’s Home to do its work. 
Gifts—large or small—will be welcomed. 


Won't you help 
too ? 
£50 will name a cot in memory of a friend or relative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


TI wisu I could share Throgmorton Street’s confidence in 
home railway ordinary stocks, but I cannot find a_ basis 
for much enthusiasm. On the most optimistic assumptions 
about rating relief and expenditure it is difficult to see how 
Great Western can have earned more than 2? per cent. on 
its Ordinary, London Midland and Scottish more than 13 
per cent. and Southern more than ? per cent. The London 
and North Eastern may show 1 per cent. on its Second 
Preference, but that is the highest estimate. If these earnings 
prove correct, the earnings yields at today’s market quota- 
tions range between 2 and 4 per cent., or very much less 
than is offered on the ordinary shares of most industrial 
companies whose prospects are at least as promising. 

I cannot therefore see any exciting prospects for home 
rail junior stocks this year, especially as a further substantial 
rise in operating costs is virtually certain. There should 
be scope, however, for an improvement in the position of 
some of the preference issues. As slightly speculative invest- 
ments now passing into the respectable class, L.M.S. 4 per 
cent. First Preference, at 92, and L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. Second 
Guaranteed Preference, at 98, are attractive for their yields, 
the dividend in both eases being well covered even on the 
1935 revenues. The L.M.S. stock yields £4 8s. 3d. and the 
L.N.E.R. stock £4 2s, 9d. per cent. 

%: * Ms * 
OVER 4} PER CENT. 

Continuing our search for reasonable security and an 
ineome yield somewhere between 4 and 5 per cent. we might 
pause this week in the iron and steel preference market. 
In view of the cover available and the bright prospects for 
earnings in this section of industry, which implies that the 
cover should be fully maintained, it is really rather surprising 
what this market offers. Here is a group of four shares which 
would not disgrace any investment portfolio : 

No. of Times 


Dividend Current 


Covered. —- Price. Yieid 
BG. & sd. 
Colvilles 5} per cent. Cumulative 
£1 Preference aS ai -. df 235° «(0 48 0 
Lancashire Steel 5 per cent. Cumu- 
lative £1 Preference . Se 22 3 410 90 
Pease & Partners 5 per cent. Cumu- 
lative £1 Preference .. sees 24 0 43 0 
Richard Thomas 6} per cent. tax- 
free Cumulative £1 Preference .. 3 32 6 5 5 (O 


An investment spread equally over these shares would 
vield rather more than 4} per cent. The Pease and Partners 
preferences have the special attraction that they carry an 
option to subscribe for one ordinary 10s. share at par up to 
and including December 31st, 1939. This right will be 
embodied in an option certificate which will shortly be issued 
to preference holders who will be able to sell the certificate 
if they wish on the Stock Exchange. As the ordinary 10s. 
shares already stand at 13s. the right to subscribe at 10s. 
is clearly worth at least 3s. today. Allowing for the sale 
value of the option certificate therefore a buyer of Pease 
and Partners preferences is really getting the shares for 
21s., at which the yield is 4} per cent. 

* * * * 
LANCASHIRE COTTON DEBENTURES 

It is rather the fashion in Throgmorton Street for somebody 
to discover, at intervals of roughly six months, that recovery 
has at last reached the Lancashire cotton trade. This 
discovery is usually hailed by a burst of speculative buying, 
followed first by doubts and then by desultory selling which 
brings prices back to where they were. 

Having uttered this warning, I feel justified in recording 
my opinion that there will be a genuine improvement in the 
cotton textile industry this year. My friends in Manchester, 
whom I would never accuse of optimism about their own 
business, confess that trade is better than for six years. 

Home demand is expanding, and certain sections of the 
export market are showing signs of opening up. In these 


conditions, it should not be over-optimistic to budget on a 
considerably better average level of textile earnings this year 
than last. 

The moral is that Lancashire Cetton Corporation — First 
Debentures are a cheap semi-speculative investment around 


£92. Stockholders have just approved a drastic reg, 
struction plan which cuts away the dead wood and. provyigg 
for an infusion of £250,000 of new working capital. Unde 
the plan, the First Debentures are to be exchanged, as y 
£75 of each £100 of stock, into new 5 per cent. Debenturg f 
and as to the balance of £25 into 5 per cent. non-cumulatiy, 
convertible preference stock. The £75 of Debentures, q 
which the 5 per cent. rate should be reasonably well covergj 
I value at its par value, so that the difference between this sy, 
and £92, viz., £17, is the price being paid for the £25 of eq, 
vertible preference stock. In other words, a buyer is payiny 
for the preference at the rate of 13s. 9d. in the £. 

The 5 per cent. dividend on the preference stock is nq, 
cumulative and may not be earned or paid this year, by 
it should gradually command a better valuation than 13s, 4 7 
for the £1 share. The Corporation enjoys alert managemen, | 
and is already leading the way in a concerted attempt t) 
improve spinners’ margins in its own section of the trad, F 
With its huge annual output, estimated at 250,000,000 Ibs, 7 
the Corporation would add £250,000 to its profits if margins 7 
could be -raised by only }d. per Ib. Carrying a right of 
conversion into the Ordinary shares of the Corporation, th 
Preference shares should ultimately stand over their par valu 

* * * * :2 
BRITISH OXYGEN 

The opening of a new year has brought impressive buyin j 
of British Oxygen £1 ordinary shares. The price has rise, 
from £6 to £6}, but I am convinced that the scope for 4 
further rise is still considerable. British Oxygen is one of 7 
those dynamie undertakings whose progress should brin 
really substantial rewards to shareholders. By amalgamatio: 
and absorption it has acquired a dominating position in its 
own field. Sound finance has provided for liberal expenditur: | 
on research, constant modernisation of plant, and the amassing 
of large reserves. In present conditions of industry the sales 
of the company’s principal products, oxygen and dissolved [ 
acetylene, must continue to grow side by side with the activity | 
of the iron and steel, shipbuilding and engineering trades. | 

The dividend for 1935 was 15 per cent., on which tli 
yield offered is less than 2} per cent. at today’s price, but) 
that is not the real measure of the position. Not merel 
was the 1935 dividend far below the available earnings, which, 
in turn, were computed after the various subsidiaries had } : 
maintained considerable balances of profits in their ow | 
business, but profits themselves have risen sharply durin 
1936. The next accounts are not due until April, and mean: | 
time [ will not try to guess what the dividend will be. That 
is less important than the earnings, which, it may safely le 
assumed, will show another large increase ; and there need 
be no surprise if the cash dividend is supplemented by a 
further capital bonus. 

%* * * * 
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Venturers’ Corner 

As the public’s spending power increases, there should be) 
chances for the big warehousing and textile houses, such a) 
Foster, Porter; Jeremiah Rotherham; and Copestake, Cramp- 
ton. So far, recovery has missed these companies, but it is 
getting time to look for a change. I find, on inquiry, that be 
demand for these companies’ goods has been improving it 
recent months and that the public has been willing to buy 
better quality articles. 

Copestake, Crampton £1 ordinary shares are quoted at 7 
8s. 3d.,—not a high price if recovery is round the corner, 
especially as the balance-sheet is clean. ‘There is no debit 
on profit and loss account, and surplus liquid assets, whicli 
included £85,608 in cash, amounted to £530,000, or over 
17s. 6d. per share, at the end of 19385. After passing the 
dividend in the slump years, the company earned 2 per cent. 
and distributed 1} per cent. for 19385, so that the shares yield 
roughly 8 per cent. on the modest rate now in force. 

Foster, Porter £1 shares are a little dearer at 9s., but are 
also attractive in relation to the strength of the assets and 7 
the earnings prospects. Surplus liquid assets are equivalent § 
to over 18s. per share, and in the worst years of the slump the 
dividend has never fallen below 2} per cent. The shares are, 
therefore, yielding rather more than 5 per cent. on the basis 
of a depressed rate of dividend. Custos. 
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RISING COMMODITY PRICES 
eT names Since the beginning of 1936 the general level of 





Crise te 
HONOLULU 


visiting MADEIRA + TRINIDAD + PANAMA 
WEST INDIES + MIAMI PALM BEACH in 


the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


/ ARANDORA STAR 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JANUARY 20. RETURNING APRIL 7 
77 Days from 165 GNS. 


Summer Sunshine and all that goes with it is 
assured on this wonderful Cruise to Honolulu, 
the Pearl of the Pacifie, where nature has 
excelled in her provision of fertility and beauty. 
Sun-drenched by day, and evenings invigorating 
and suffused with the perfume of flowers, 
California’s interesting Cities, the majesty of 
the Grand Canyon, and Hollywood with its 
celebrities from everywhere. Yet more to come, 
Panama—Jamaica—and Florida, where at Palm 
Beach, Miami, a warm welcome from the leaders 
of American Society awaits you, This is only 
an outline of some of the 14 fascinating ports 
that pass in review. On no other cruise is 
there such an abundance of Sunshine and 
Beauty, and on no ship a 
finer hospitality. 

NEARLY 23,000 MILES 
OF GLORIOUS SUNSHINE 


Write for full particulars 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, 

London, S.W.1. White- 

hall 2266. Liverpool, 

Birmingham, Manchester 
and Agencies. 





















C.F.H. 135. 
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commodity prices has risen by more than 12%; and 
The Times ‘‘ of Dec. 16 said that this upward tendency 
“becomes daily more marked,” 


This movement is in many ways highly beneficial. It 
restores purchasing power to the primary producers, 
who had been so hard hit by the previous disastrous 
fall, and it brings back something like the old relation 
between the prices of materials and of finished goods. 


As long as it does not go too fast—and recent additions 
to production quotas should act as a brake—the rise in 
commodity prices will thus benefit trade, increase em- 
—* and perhaps help to solve international dilfi- 
culties 


It will certainly be favourable to most of the enterprises 
Se in the portfolio of the Metals and Minerals 
rust 


q A special feature of this Trust is the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Fund. Half of any surplus 
over 2% in the income of any half-year—or 4% 
per annum—will be added to the Trust Fund 
and invested for the benefit of unit holders. 


The first holdings will be distributed among the following: 


Brakcan Mines, 
Crown Mines. 


Mawchi Mines 

Metal Traders, 

East Geduld Mines Siamese Tin Syndicate. 

East Rand Proprietay Central Provinces Manganese Ore Co 
Sub-Nigel. International Nickel Co. of Canada. 
Lake View and Star. Roan Antelope. 

Champion Reef. Trepca Mines. 

Cam and Motor. Zinc Corporation. 

Ashanti Goldfields. Malayan Tin Dredging. 

Cons. Goldfields of S. Afrca. Sheepbridge Coal and Iron. 
Anglo-American Corp. of $.A. Colvilles. 

Central Mining and Inv. Corp. Ship/ey Collieries. 

Gold Coast Selection. New Hucknall Colliery Co. 
Johannesburg Cons. Inv. -_ nchester Collieries. 

Selection Trust urner and Newall. 

Borax Consolidated. 
Commonwealth Mining Fin. Shell Transport and Trading. 
Rhodesian Anglo-American. Trinidad Leaseholds, 

Southern Kinta Consolidated, | Burmah Oil Company. 

British Tin Investment Corp, De Beers Consolidated, 


Union Corporation. 


The Managers are also empowered, under certain con- 
ditions, to substitute alternative investments taken from 
a list comprising 47 companies similar to those above. 
The Trustee undertakes the custody of the securities and 
distributes the income available for this purpose, but takes 
no responsibility for the selection of the investments, 


METALS 
AND 


MINERALS 
TRUST 


On the basis of the latest earnings during a completed 
year of the companies in the original portfolio a yield 
of approximately 44 per cent is anticipated ; and in 
view of the present and probable prosperity ‘of trade 
there is good reason to hope that this yield will be 
increased. 


Units can be bought through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
@full information is given in booklet U.I (the basis of all 
contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers:— 

ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.¢.2. NATional 4931. 


Trustees — 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE (O. LTD. 
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. we allow for the fact that not more than a certain amo — 
Finance mH Te 


Budget Prospects 


Tanks to the warning given in July by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the probability of the present financial 
vear closing with a deficit, the public is now well prepared 
for that event. All the same, I think it is important that 
the event and its significance should not be lost ‘sight of, 
though in what follows it must not be supposed that Iam 
challenging the nature of the expenditure responsible 
for the anticipated deficit. That something _ like 
£2,000,000,000 annually should apparently be expended 
by the nations of the world on ammunitions and other 
preparations for war is of course a tragedy, especially 
when it is considered to what better uses the money 
could be put. Nevertheless the cold facts have to be 
faced, but it is well that the realities behind them should 
be clearly recognised, because among other things it 
means that a certain amount of the present prosperity 
and increased employment in several countries is:attribut- 
able to this expenditure upon’ national defences. And 
inasmuch as this expenditure cannot continue indefinitely, 
the point is one which has to be kept in mind when 
considering the general commercial outlook. 
REVENUE EXPANDING. 

Meanwhile it is some satisfaction to note that the 
National Revenue is doing its best to keep up with 
the growth in the expenditure. For the first quarter of the 
current financial year there was a decrease in the Revenue 
of nearly £8,000,000, which was reduced some three 
months ago, so that for the first half of the year the 
decrease was just below £2,000,000. Now, however, for 
the third quarter of the year the Revenue advanced by 
£9,267.000, so that for the first nine months of the fiscal 
year there is a net gain of £7,369,000. Comparing this 
with the anticipated expansion for the whole year of 
over £45,000,000, the result at first sight looks rather 
poor, but it is in the final quarter of the year that the 
bulk of the Revenue, and especially of the income tax, 
is gathered in. For the first nine months income tax 
revenue showed a decrease of nearly £3,000,009, whereas 
the Chancellor expected an increase of nearly £21,000,000. 
The full effect of the increase of the tax to 4s. 9d. has, 
however, to be felt in this last quarter, and it would 
not be at all surprising if the Chancellor's estimates of 
income and surtax were to be fulfilled, in which case 
the Revenue would then show an increase of more like 
£37,000,000 than the present increase of £7,000,000, 
and if the Chancellor has not yet made his inroad upon 
the Road Fund, Miscellaneous Receipts promise to 
show a jump in the final quarter. 

On the whole, therefore, I should expect the Chancellor's 
estimate of an increase in the Revenue of about £45,000,000 
to be fulfilled, and that any resulting deficit will be 
occasioned not by a falling-off in Revenue but by the 
expansion in expenditure due to the rearmament pro- 
gramme. How much that deficit may amount to must, 
of course, largely depend upon the rapidity with which 
expenditure on the programme is achieved during the 
next three months. It seems unlikely, however, that 
it can be less than £20,000,000, while it might quite 
possibly be more. 

Tue Next BupbGceT. 

Interest, however, will soon centre not so much upon 
the outcome of the current financial year as upon the 
Budget for 1937-8, to be presented in the House of 
Commons in April. Assuming that the Revenue for the 
current year comes up to the estimates, there is every 
reason to anticipate that there will be a further expansion 
in the coming year, especially in income tax, by reason 
of the prosperity of the year which has closed. It is 
of course the expenditure side of the  balance-sheet 
which calls for anxiety. The Defence estimates for the 
present year, including supplementaries, so far published, 
amount to about £188,000,000, which is £52,000,000 
more than a year ago, and £75,000,000 more than in a 
normal post-War vear such as 1929-30. ~ Even, however, if 


can profitably be expended, even on rearmament, withiy 
the twelvemonth, it seems likely that there will be , 
still further increase in the outlays for 1937-8, » 
expansion possibly greater than can be met by a norm 
expenditure in revenue on the present basis of taxation, 
Will the Chancellor therefore endeavour to charge thi 
additional outlay against Revenue, in which case a 
increase in taxation will be inevitable, or will he decii 
to meet the situation by a large loan ? 











TAXATION PROSPECTS. 

I think we may take it that, while endeavouring ty 
produce as sound a Budget as possible and while refraining 
from laying too much of the burden of armaments on, 
future generation, Mr. Chamberlain will be very anxioy 
to take no step calculated to restrain trade activity, 
And therefore I should not look for a greater addition 
to the income tax than 3d., even if the Chancellor dij 
not decide to refrain from that step. In some directions, 
however, an increase in indirect taxation would seen 
to be probable. Already Brewery stocks have tended 
to weaken on apprehensions of some increase in taxation | 
in that direction, though I should have thought that in 7 
view of the enormous profits of the tobacco industry an 
increased impost on tobacco was more probable than on 
beer, and an addition to the taxation of spirits would 
scem to be out of the question; while, reverting for a 
moment to direct taxation, I believe that any increase 
in surtax or enlargement of the area of application of 
that tax would have a bad effect on confidence because 
it would be felt to be imposed on a section which has 
already borne so much of the strain of taxation, but 
which at the same time, by lack of numerical strength, 
is unable to oppose effectively the demands of the § 
Exchequer. Arrucr W. Kipvy, | 


The Railway Outlook 


DivipEND Prospects. 

Dcrinc the next few weeks considerable interest will 
be taken in the forthcoming dividend statements by what 
are known as the four Trunk Lines of Home Railways, | 
interest, and it might, perhaps, be said hopes, will be | 
stimulated by the fact that the weekly traffic receipts 7 
show that the four Companies have secured for the year ~ 
an increase in gross revenues of about £5,056,000, whereas 

in the previous year the increase was only about £1,550,000. 

Of this increase, the Great Western secured about 
£754,000, the London Midland and Scottish an increase 
of £2,512,000, the London and North Eastern an increase 
of £1,327,000 and the Southern an increase of £463,000. 
These, of course, are very magnificent gains, but when, 
for instance, it is remembered that the half-yearly 
statement last June of the London and North Eastern § 
Railway showed that a gross gain of £819,000 was reduced 
to a net gain of about £13,000 owing to higher expenses, 
the need for taking a very sober view of the situation 7 
becomes apparent, especially when it is remembered 
that the ome Company paying a dividend on its Ordinary 
stock of 3 per cent. was only able to maintain that divi- 
dend by again dipping into its reserves. 

Waces DemaAnDs. 

Moreover, during the second half of the year that has 
passed the expenses must have further increased in connex- 
ion with the partial restoration of cuts in wages which 
became applicable during the closing months of the year. 
On the other hand, the full effect of the rating relief has 
probably still to be felt, and while, no doubt, in due course 
we shall see the full restoration of the wages cuts, the 
demands of the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen for a standard day of six hours 
and a standard week of thirty-six hours, together with 
some other demands calculated to cost in all about 
£10,000,000, have been rejected by the Railway Staff 
National Tribunal. 

A Hopercyi View. 

On the whole. therefore, I am inclined to take a moder- 

ately hopeful view with regard to forthcoming dividend 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
IMPROVED POSITION 
GROWTH OF WORLD TRADE 
SIR T. BUCKLAND’S ADDRESS 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales 
was held on Friday, November 27th last, at the Head Office, Sydney. 

Sir Thomas Buckland (the president of the bank) was in the 
chair, and in the course of moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said :— 

As a result of the establishment of the Note issue of the Reserve 
Bank in New Zealand, the whole of our note issue in the Dominion 
has been transferred to the Reserve Bank, leaving the small balance 
of £81,000 outstanding in Notes in Circulation account. For the 
future this item will cease to be of any consequence in our figures. 

Deposits, £89,000,000, show a reduction of £1,250,000 on the 
vear, while loans and advances to customers, £76,592,000, are 
£9,659,000 greater than on September 30th, 1934. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet there are some interesting 
movements. The most important one is the reduction of £7,789,000 
in the amount invested in Government securities both in Australia 
and Great Britain. During the depression, when private business 
was stagnant, it was both wise and necessary that the fullest possible 
support should be given to the measures taken by Governments to 
revive trade, industry and employment. During those years we 
increased the amount invested in Government securities, both 
British and Australian, by £12,500,000, the peak being reached in 
our balance-sheect of September 30th, 1934, when this investment 
stood at the high total of £16,640,000. 

A new and very important item appears in our balance-sheet on 
this occasion. This is the statutory deposit in the Reserve Bank of 
New Zealand of approximately £342,000. Under the law estab- 
lishing the Reserve Bank in New Zealand in the Dominion and its 
subsequent amendment, the bank is required to maintain a statutory 
deposit with the Reserve Bank of New Zealand, which is not to be 
less than 3 per cent. of the amount of deposits placed with it for 
fixed terms, and 7 per cent. of the amount of call deposits. 

The balance of the year’s profit, £470,454, shows an increase of 
£27,793 on that of last year. Your directors recommend the pay- 
ment of the fourth and final quarterly dividend at the rate of 6s. 
per share in Australian currency. 





ImpROVED TRADING CONDITIONS. 

The improvement in world trade was largely due fo the relatively 
high degree of currency stability, and a consequent tendency to 
loosen trade restrictions. Nevertheless, exchange restrictions and 
commercial policies based on the bilateral principle continued to 
hamper trade. It is a pity that at a time when there is some hope 
of removing such restrictions Australia should just be embarking on 
a policy of bilateral trade treaties, which will prove no less futile here 
than clsewhere. Fortunately, Australia’s trade with the eountries 
concerned is very small, and the concessions granted are also small. 
The proportion of total Australian exports going to these countries 
in 1934-5 amounted to less than 6 per cent., and Australia’s 
imports from them to only 1.7 per cent. ; 

As measures likely to promote world trade still further, the 
depreciation of the French and Swiss franes, the guilder and the 
lira, and the accompanying stabilisation agreement are the most 
hopeful events of the past year. The countries which have devalued 
will reap obvious benefits. As far as its wider aspects are concerned, 
the effect of the devaluation should be equally beneficial to the 
rest of the world. I think it may be said that recent economic 
events culminating in the break-up of the gold bloc, have served 
as a complete vindication of the currency policy of Britain and the 
sterling group, in which Australia may be said to have been the 
pioneer. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

An examination of various aspects of business activity in 
Australia over the past year shows that satisfactory progress out 
of depression continues to be made. Recovery is obviously fairly 
well on the way, but we cannot safely continue expansion at the 
rate at which it has taken place during the past two years. That 
does not mean that recovery has to stop. We can quite safely 
continue the upward movement at a somewhat slower pace without 
risking the development of boom conditions. 

There was a general improvement in Australian public finance 
over the last financial year, heralding the attainment of one of the 
ultimate objectives of the Premiers’ Plan—namely, the restoration 
of balanced budgets. For the financial year 1935-6 the deficits of 
all the States amounted to some £2.5 million, but when offset by the 
Federal surplus of £3.6 million the combined accounts showed a 
surplus of £1.1 million, the first since the depression. The result is 
all the more ereditable as the combined surplus was obtained after 
sinking fund payments amounting to £9.2 million had been made. 
In every case the actual results were better than the estimates, two 
States returning surpluses. This has been due to buoyant revenues 
caused by improving economic conditions. 

In New Zealand, even more than in Australia, national prosperity 
is dependent on the prices obtainable for the staple exports of 
primary produce. The rise in the prices of her main exports has 
therefore been especially welcome and has stimulated an increase 
in every phase of economic activity. Government finances have 
strengthened, retail turnovers are rising, and manufacturing industry 
is expanding. 
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announcements and with regard to the railway outlog 
in general. I notice that London Midland and Scottig, 
Ordinary has been steadily bought, the present price g 
34 marking a rise from the lowest point of the previoy 
year of about 17 points, and it would not be gy. 
prising if the Directors were able to announce ,f 
1 per cent. dividend, while in some quarters 1} per cent, 
hoped for, which would mean that at the present prig 
the Stock gave a yield of about 33 per cent. The Greg 
Western will doubtless have again to resort to specig | 
Funds to maintain a 8 per cent. dividend on th 
Ordinary, but the general financial position will be mu¢ 
better, so that it is not surprising that the Ordinary stog 
has been advancing steadily, the vield at the preset} 
price being about 42. Hopes with regard to thi 
London and North Eastern distribution are not runnin? 
too high, though it is a favourable point that no cred 
was taken last year for rating savings. Still, the marke 
is scarcely hoping for anything better than the ful 77 
dividends on the 4 and 5 per cent. Preference stocks, with 
a possible 1 per cent. on the Second Preference. In th 
case of the Southern Railway it is probable that workin § 
expenses swallowed up most of the increase in gros} 
revenue for the first half of the year, and the most that 
the market is hoping for on the Deferred stock is som 
trifling dividend of probably not more than } per cent. 
Nevertheless, if even these results should be achieved, ae 
I fancy that interest in the Home Railway markct wil 
increase rather than diminish as the year proceeds. 
Artuur W. Kuippy, 





Financial Notes 


Horrrut MARKETS. 
Tur New Year on the Stock Exchange has opened cheerfully, | 
but at the same time without any great increase in the 
volume of business. This may be attributed to two main’ 
causes. To some extent no doubt anxiety concerning the’ 
political situation in Europe restrains the more cautious 
investors and speculators. In the second place, however, 
I think it is recognised that, after the long-continued | 
rise in so many departments of the Stock Exchange, 
opportunities for selecting stocks likely to appreciate in 
capital value have been narrowed considerably. That, | 
think, explains why at the moment Textile shares have 
come into favour by reason of their standing at a low level; 
for the improvement in the Textile industry is at present 


very small, but gives promise for the future. American 
shares, which were recently in favour and_ conceivably 


may be in favour again ere long, have been damped for the 
moment by apprehensions with regard to the Labour situation 
in the United States. Of the other speculative markets, 
perhaps the most promising at the moment is that for Oil 7 
shares and Mining shares, though I use the word * promising” 
more, perhaps, in the sense of present values being sustained 
than in the sense of expecting further sensational rises. 
* * * * 


sats 








SomE BANKING RESULTS. 

In spite of the cheapness of money, the banking results 
for the past year so far announced are most- encouraging. 
Barclays Bank reveals an increase in profits of over 
£100,000 and Martins Bank an increase of about £76,000. 
In both cases, however, dividends are simply maintained, 
and any extra profits go to swell special Funds. This con- 
servative policy is natural and to be commended. It has, 
indeed, been a consistent feature of the joint stock banks 
for many years past, and it served them well during the 
times of extreme depression in 1930 and 1931 when reserves 
had to be drawn upon even to pay reduced dividends, and 
éven now when trade is reviving reserves in some cases ate 
not up to the level of 1931. For at present, although trade | 
has revived considerably and profits in industry have 
increased, the revival has scarcely been sufficient to offset 
the difficulty of the banks in obtaining remunerative employ- 
ment for their funds owing to the cheapness of money. fF, 
to put the matter more correctly, the low value of money 
and the scarcity of bills has compelled the banks to place@ 
much greater proportion of their funds than they would be | 
willing to invest, in Jong-dated Government securities 7 
(Continued on page 68.) : 
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FIRST PROVINCIAL 
“RESERVES” 


Certificates 


In amounts from £25 upwards. 





A 


Custodian Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 

Write for booklet to 
FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21, Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
Member of Unit Trusts Association. 

















Ashburners 











IF YOU 


were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 112 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon, Treasurer. Secretary. 











Rheumatoid Arthritis and all 
Rheumatic Ills 


5,037 DOCTORS PRESCRIBE* 


URICONE 


—a very successful, easily-taken remedy 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
* Figures certified by well-known 
Chartered Accountants. 
Sole Manufacturers: 
STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO. LTD., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
19/21 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 











Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Commencing WED., JAN. 13, at 8 sharp. 
(Subsequently 8.30 sharp.) 
1st Matinee, Saturday, January 16th at 2.30 
CROOKED CROSS, by Sally Carson. 


BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. = raises a portion of the water used for 
drivin Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 an 46 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals, Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 


It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE’S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Self-Acting Pump installations, 

















JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
ieee ACCRINGTON. 


a 
2539 Accrington, seul a 


Unrivalled for 
Stories, Articles, Poems. 
THE | 


CORN ENE 


MAGAZINE 
appears in January in a 


new typographical form 


Give it to your friends 
here and_ overseas. 














A year’s subscription 
is 20/- including g postage. 


(ae le 


* * “ No magazine has ever obtained such 


a continuous success. "—SIR CHARTRES BIRON. 


JOHN MURRAY .- 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 66.) 
During the past year there has been some slight increase 
in ordinary Loans and Advances, but the rise has not been 
proportionate to the great growth in deposits, and this 
expansion of resources, for which it has been impossible 
to find employment in bills and loans, has compelled a 
further increase in long-dated investments. 
* * * 


A New Unir Trust. 

I have received from the Chairman of Allied Investors 
Fixed Trusts, Limited, a brochure of the most recent new 
Unit Trust, namely, Metals and Minerals Trust. In spite 
of the numerous Fixed Trusts in existence, I think there is 
room for this latest one, which is officially described as 
“providing a useful safeguard for holders of industrial 
securities against any increase in cost of production due to 
the rise in commodity prices, which is already well under 
way and is expected to go further.” The portfolio of the 
new Trust, which is a flexible one, includes a great number 
of well-known Gold. shares, but a feature is the inclusion of 
the shares of a number of companies which produce or finance 
and handle the output of base metals and minerals. The 
‘Trustee is the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company, 
and the Managers are the Managers of Allied Investors Fixed 
Trusts, Limited. A feature of the Trust is a clause in the 
Deed empowering the Managers whenever the gross income 
from the underlying securities exceeds, in any half-year, 
2 per cent. (i.e.. 4 per cent. per annum) of the value of the 
‘Trust Fund at the end of the period, to add one-half of the 
excess to the Trust Fund, the other half being distributed 
to Certificate holders. 

The present price of the Units is about 19s., giving a yield 
of approximately 4} per cent., while the maximum period 
of the Trust is twenty years. <A further feature of the Trust 
is certain provisions for holding meetings of Certificate holders. 
Particulars of this feature and others of the Trust can be 
obtained in a brochure from the Registered Office at 
165 Moorgate, E.C. The Chairman is Mr. Hartley Withers. 

% * * * 
Recorp Gop Prorits. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the South African Mining 
companies took their gold production into their December 
figures at 141s. 6d. per ounce as compared with 142s. in 
November, and in spite also of the fact that the period covered 
the Christmas holidays, several of the companies have made 
new records. Notably in the Goldfields group, Sub-Nigel 
showed a profit of £197,000 against £192,000 in the previous 
month, while of the Johannesburg Investment group, Govern- 
ment Areas announce a profit of £280,000 against £270,000. 
From the Union Corporation list the return of East Geduld 
of £144,000 also showed an increase of nearly £4,000. 

* * * * 


PROGRESS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Very many who are interested either as investors or as 
business men in present economic conditions in Australia 
have read with the closest attention the full reports which 
have appeared in some of the newspapers of the address 
delivered at the recent annual meeting of the Bank of New 
South Wales by the President, Sir Thomas Buckland. The 
address, which consisted of a careful and very complete 
review of financial and economic developments in Australia 
during last year, was the more valuable by reason of its accom- 
panying comments by a banker careful to note the effect 
of the main developments of the year both on business and 
financial conditions in Australia. Sir Thomas made a very 
full recognition of the improvement which has taken place 
in general economic conditions both in Australia and New 
Zealand, and also of the improvement in the National Finances. 
At the same time, he also commented upon matters connected 
with credit policy, pointing out certain dangers to be avoided. 
In the case of New Zealand, too, Sir Thomas commented 
upon the growing grip of the Government on finance and 
industry, the possible effect of which is watched not only with 
interest but also with a certain amount of anxiety. So much 
of Australia’s prosperity is connected with the recovery in the 
price of wool that it is encouraging to note that Sir Thomas 
was able to speak in hopeful terms with regard to the outlook 
for that commodity. A. W. K. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THRE/.DNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 es aaainrniaes London, W.C.2 








Paid up Capital ... £4,500, 000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve pas £2'000;000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the’ Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking busitiess of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 224 


By ZENO. 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Sf the first correct solution of thi 


week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes shoul: 


and should be received not later than first 


before noon on Tuesday. 


fe be 


Solutions should 


of the winner will be published in our neat issue. 


og! @ three-halfpenny nmnoe 4 


U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


be marked “ Crossword Puzzly’ 
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on the form appearing below 
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1 2 |3 4°15 \° 7 48 |9 
10 11 12 13: fo 

14 15 16 iv Tt 7 

18 | 19 

20 21 | 22 23 4 

25 | 26 

27 | | | 28 29 
30 | 31 32 33 

34 35 

ACROSS 5. Conditions. 

1. It’s just as well to have 6. Adds danger to stress. 4 
this sedate person at a 7. These implements alway; | 
football game ! produce mean dwellings, | 

8. A continent with 33. 8. Causes vacillation on ths 

10. Medusa. . : end of 9. 

13. Turns pale with a hit. 9. Lo, the poor Indian! 

14. The caned pupil would not whoso untutored mind, 
call the blow this ! . . . God in clouds.” 

18. rev. It is np gga og 10. This produces distorted § a 

19 Pus PaRS Seo -egErENe. vision on the one hand, | 

pAdeed fides de . and juice on the other! | 

20. yeti not with a short 11. A mountain range thi | 

21. “Knowst thou the land 2 finishes in a little while, 
where the lemon-trees 12. 7 aptly roa g itch: 34, 
bloom, ae a eee 

Where the gold . . . glows in 15. rev. This kind of rate is of 
the deep thicket’s gloom?” the highest class. 

23. “a foeling and a love, 16. rev. Take out record of fw fl ; 
That had no... of a and return it to Court of 

remoter charm.” Exchequer to be_ prose 

25. A king of Northumbria. cuted. 

26. Lo, a girl derives from this ! 17. Capsizing. 

27. rev. Pretty good. 22. Person in desperate state. 

28. rev. It’s as well the heating 23. rev. A stone beer-mug. 
apparatus does not erupt ! 24. Tree from which calendar | 

29. ‘‘ Here, where men... and arouse? 
hear each other groan.” 2s. deel al alten 

30. To set apart after a tribe 39. You d _t # hat is} 
is done secretly. : ee Cee CORES! NO Eras 

34. It’s hard to decide which 33. Se ¥ 
are more troublesome the ed Lie 

— insects or the persons. SOLUTION TO 

> Sen pare Oe. CROSSWORD NO. 223 

DOWN 
1. Headgear that is very nearly 


The winner of Crossword No. 223 is the Rev. P. T. Browning, 


all dismal. 


. It is best to have nothing 


upsetting laws. 


. My first is unchecked in 35, 


my second in 19. 


. Shrub that mostly comes 


from a country in Asia. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


St. Martin’s Vicarage, Brighton, 7. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £12;000,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, 


Established 1837. 
Capital, 


£4,000,000; 


Paid-up 


£8,000,000 (Not 


capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 


the 


Special Currency Reserve, 


Bank being wound 


up)— £12,000,000; 
£1,600, 000. 


D 


Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 


Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian’ States and Dominion of 


Zealand. 
and Circular Letters of Credit 
throughout 


the World. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
and Travellers’ 
BILLS are purchased or sent for Collection. 


are also made, 
Cheques issued—available 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascef 
tained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leticrs). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 138; 73%, for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


PUBLICATIONS 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofjice, 











LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of al! sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERCY INESON, East nd 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Strect, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 
New Bond Street, W.1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes, and purchasing tor cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “ A 
Lady ” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Maytair 2437 or Hurcomb, Hillside 4666. 





“CYURVEY” provides Planned Knowledge and 
S Essential News for the student of World Affairs. 
—Write Dept. P., 25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 





TOM LONG here and TOM LONG there, 
Acclaimed by smokers everywhere. 





HE 
can give information on the abortion laws of 
Iceland, Poland, Denmark and Russia. Membership, 
2s. 6d. minimum.—Hon. Sec., A.L.R.A., 17 Mount 
Carmel Chambers, London, W.8. 








APPOINTMENTS. &c.. VACANT AND 


WANTED 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
WARDEN OF UNIVERSITY HOUSE 
(Hall of Residence for Women Students). 

Owing to the retirement of Miss Hilda Walton, M.A., 
a Warden will be required for University House (Hall 
of Residence for Women Students) in September next. 

Salary £400 per annum and residence. 

A University Degree (Honours) and administrative 
experience in a Residential College or Hall are essential. 
Candidates should be between the ages of 30 and 45. 

Three copies of application and testimonials should be 
sent, on or before February 15th, 1937, to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 

The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 





ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION | 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The Fast End 
4, Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Kast End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month's issue.—The Rev. 
PERCY INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 











SUSSEX COUNTY 
MAGAZINE 


Vol. XI of this popular monthly 
begins with the January number, 
now ready at all Newsagents. 





Beautifully illustrated, price 1/- 





Reviews in the Press describe the 
“S.C.M.” as the best of the county 
magazines. During the 10 years of its 
publication it has devoted itself entirely 
to the interests of Sussex. A specime 
back number sent for 3d., on applica- 
tion to Dept. S. “Sussex County 
Magazine,” 4 Pevensey Road, East- 
bourne. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








LECTURES 





ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Sq., W.C. 1.—Friday, 
Jan. 15th, at 8.0 p.m.; History of the Russian 
Revolution, by P. A. Sloan, B.A., who lived there from 
1930 to 1935. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 1s., from West 
CENTRAL F.S.U., 12 Torrington Sq., W.C. 1. 





WiVERSITY 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE UTILIZATION 
OF THE HILL LANDS OF GREAT BRITAIN TO 
THE BEST NATIONAL ADVANTAGE ” will be given 
by PROF. R. G. STAPLEDON, C.B.E., M.A. (Director 
of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth) at BEDFORD COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN (Regent’s Park, N.W.1. Entrance, 
York Gate) on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and 


OF LONDON. 


- 








FRIDAY, JANUARY 20TH, 21st and 22Np, 1937, at | 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken | 


6.15 p.m. 
by Mr. H. L. Frencu, C.B., O.B.E. (Director of the 
Food (Defence Plans) Department, and formerly Second 
Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 
WITHOUT TICKET. 


ADMISSION FREE, 











AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie Schoo! on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared tor usual examinations and for the University 





entrance or may specialise in Langnages. Art. Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 





NEAR ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Savers, M.A. (Cantab,) 
Chairman: Str RONALD MACLEAY, G.C.M.G, 
Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-¢80 
per annum from four to six years, will be held in March 
1937. Exhibitions may also be available for girls o 
ability who do not reach scholarship standard. Fo. 

further particulars, apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


| BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
| 


| OT pda Sen SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding Schoo! 
for Boys under management of Society of Friends. 
Emphasis on Citizenship and leisure work and physical 
training. Entrance Scholarship Examination in March. 
Apply, HEADMASTER before February 22nd. 





HE INDIVIDUAL 
TAN-Y-BRYN, 


Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales. 


SCHOUL, 


All Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tuition. 
New School Wing, &c., to be Opened Next Term, 
which will commence on January 19th, 1937 
Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A. 
F.R.E.S. (Caius Coll., Cambridge). 
_ Assisted by resident staff of honours graduates. 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





F.Z.3., 





VETTES COLLEGE, 


ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will, in 
March next, SELECT CANDIDATES for Examination 
for the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the 
College in September. The Number of Vacancies will 
probably be about Eight. The boys selected will receiv - 
Board and Education Free of Charge. Candidates must 
be Children of Parents who are, from innocent. misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education 
to their Children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and 
under Fourteen years of age complete on July 15th next. 

Application to be made before February 15th to Mr. 
R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinbur;:h, 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of 
Application, &e. 

NO APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 
RUARY 15th CAN BE CONSIDERED. 

Edinburgh, January 5th, 1937. 


AFTER FEB- 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





— BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD: Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnas’ ies, 
Massage Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





ARROGATE COLLE 





, YORKSHIRE 


Entrance Scholarships, value £80 to £30 per annum, 
will be offered as the result of an Examination to be held 
in March, 1937. Entries to be received not later than 
February ‘th, 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
} MISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 





HrAD- 





LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.— Recognised 
bv Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most beau- 
tiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations to 
University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Lllustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


HE 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





AVENIR, CHESIERES-VILLARS, SWITZER- 
L LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft. A HOME SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English and 
French. Entire charge taken. — JOUN HAMSHERE, 
Ph.D. Cantab. and Mrs HAMSHERE. 














AN 


interest in life. 


and sending five guineas yearly ? 


INTEREST IN LIFE. 


O make some good cause your own is to have an 
Brompton Hospital’s interest in life is 
the curing and elimination of tuberculosis. 
it your cause, too, by becoming a Governor of the Hospital 
Please write to the 
Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 








Why not make 











JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 


4/7 


Telephone : 





GOOD READING FOR 

1937. Visit this book- 

shop regularly through- 

out the year, and keep 

in touch with the best 
new books. 


Glycerine & 
Black Currant 








PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° & 1/3 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES CINEMAS 
TRAINING COLLEGES . —— 
eee aon ee cs A D 2M Y¥ CIN E M As 
HE QUEEN’S S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. Al Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The 


All secretarial subjects taught by modefn methods in 
delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. 


age of the 
Prospectus from 


pupil, district preferred 





. = A go Sa - and rough idea of fees should be given, 
Dept F., 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. Wes, 6939. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tele.: Mansion House 5053. 





DAVIES’S 

(Higher Civil Service and oe Tutors) 
MODERN a) 

SECRE TARIAL AND 

Successful Tuition in Exceptional Premises. 
G ARDE N, SQUASH-COURT, RESTAU _— 

‘ ypointme nts Dept. Licensed by L.c. 

TWO sc HOLARSHIPS. EXAMS., JAN. isth — 19th. 

Write for illustrated Prospectus. 










FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
POSTS. 





ND FOR 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel 


S E 


TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20th. By post, 33s. 4d., 5s. 10d.. 83. 7d. 
ALSO 
F.0. CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, 1.0.8, TAXES. from 
Over 350 successes since 1927, MACKIE’S 


VACATION TUTORIALS IN PROGRESS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 13th. 
DAVIES’S 
$USSEX HOUSE, 1, HOLLAND PARK, 
PARK 4414. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








W. 11. 





— 
COLLEGE SECRETARIES 
4 (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Protessional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every quatified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place. 8.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


ONDON OF 


without a Cold 
thanks to 


BPEy. 


“During these years I have 
never developed a cold and 
I attribute this solely to the 
prompt use of Vapex. I am 
never without it.” 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description for pub- 
lication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. £50 
Cash for Poems.-S1OCKWELL LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill. E Cc A. 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c. promptly ex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d, 1,000,—Miss N, 
Mc Far_ane(C),. Thestudy,96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 





ITERARY TYPING Is. per 1,000 words. Also French, 





4 German.—Miss PoLLanp, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. 
Eus. 1972. B. W., Ilfracombe. 
AKE MONEY writing Tiny Sentiments, Highest paid Follow this good example. 
\ gtd work. 56 English and American firms buying. For protection and relief 


—E. E. SERVICE, 1(S8) Glenside, Plymouth. 


from Colds, Catarrh, Influ- 
5 enza, etc., there is nothing 
YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, ’ 
thle for publication. Terms by arrangement to equal Vapex. Breathe the 
—Prrer DEREK Lp. ZB. 2. vapour regularly. 





. 1404 Shattesbury Av., W.C, 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in a 
spare time, Send for free booklet.— REGENT Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate W.8 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD, 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 











YINE JEWELS, precious stones, gold in any form and 
sovereigns bought. We pay highest market prices. 
Please call or send by registered post. Cash or offer by 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 

















return.— LONDON JEWELLERY Markt, Ltp., Mayfair 2133, 
5 ford Street, W. n ; Juke Street), op. TERR : 
ee ee ee ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
ae —Room and breaklast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s 
eS oo ———— _| weekly: with dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347, 
MISCELLANEOUS | ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. 
Ilustrated Guide from RK, Lusi, Manager 


A.A. R.A.C 
ONEG a Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 


request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 














HOTEL.—Meiville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 





.. sURGH.—THE ALISON 


“aCrescent. Tums.: © Melerest,” 
AVE you anything to sell ?, Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to | : ae 
—SMEDLEY’S—Gt 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many | TEDLEY Gt. 


Ni ATLOC CK. 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified | Hydro, For Health, 


: | s, gr s 10 acres. 
advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion | oom ounds 10 acres 





Britain’s Greatest 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed 
Inclusive terms trom 13s, per 











and should reach The Spectator Otfices 99 Gower Street, | 44Y- lus. Prospectus tree, Two Resident’ Physicians. 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each | : 3 ER ae 
week, Discounts :—24°, for 6 insertions. 5% for 13. | EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country 
74° for 26 and 10% for 52 | omnes ae 

Ask tor wane List « 3d. post free) of 180 INNS ana 

Eee A z ad ee, FELS managed by the 

N PACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES in a wonderful! ppopr_Es REF art SHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
x selection of patterns and shades to me asure from | TD. 
25s. Gd. Specimen dress sent on approval. Write for} pR A., LTD., ST. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGEN} 
patterns and catalogue.—LEODIAN (SP. 7), 54 Cookridge STREET. a 
Street, Leeds. i ; 
SS = lll TRUST INNS for excellent’ country 


| CVURREY 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 








Apply tor List ~S,’’ stating requirements to, © SURREY 
FOREIGN HOTELS | Trust” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road ‘ Guildford 
—_—_——_————_— — | — 
VAIRO HOTE L MY HOUSE, 43 M: viata: Full \ TARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 8.W.1.) 
Three 


board from &s. 6d. Car 
boara and excursions, £3 5s, 


excursions 15s, 
No extras. 


with 


{oom and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly : 
| = 
42380 


days’ es 6s. Od. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 


Printed in Great Britain by W. Speaicut anp Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter L: ane, aceite EC tba 
No. YY Gower 


tA se asonable 
ml Hans Moser, 


a HOLIDAYS 


story of carnival adventure 
CONFETTI” (U) 

Leo Slezak, Fried] Czepa, and 
* Scrooge” (U). 














4, and published by Tie Srecrator, Ltp., at their offices, 
treet, London, W.C. joe Friday, January 8, 1937, 


yer THE ARCTIC. Ultra modern hotel, write 
FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 7 Victoria St., S.W.1, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BESFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 


BE ILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN Ta ee AND OR 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BREGHTON (Rottingdean). “Poy DOR CLOSE, 


BR ICK (Arran).—DOUGLA 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVE RSITY. “ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. W ales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’s ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA. — The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
rA OUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GLASGOW.—MORKKE’s. India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
— -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KENMORE a AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—K ESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCG HY (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AIL a HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON. Weibeck St. W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, a y 
—THACKERAY, 1 
—tl oe’ “¢ s DRVICES. 


RL, SOc. Bs 
MALVERN. = oY AL FOLEY 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. > ta HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVE RSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL P AL ACK. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skyve).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINK 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
ex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
NES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA C oe 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horen 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough © ommon. —BEAK INN, 
TAMWORTH (Statfs)—CAST 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bis benate tee) —HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT 
TORQUAY.— tty DE N COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSL IN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks s).—GROVE HALL. 





W.C.1, 
98-102 C romwel} 














HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Wor properne « 





veery description apply w 


Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels, : 1147/3) (Tet. : 240) (Tel. : 933) 





